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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The late I\Ir. George John Romanes — the author 
within the last few years of Darwin and After 
Darwin, and of the Examination of Weismannism 
— occupied a distinguished place in contemporary 
biology. But his mind was also continuously and 
increasingly active on the problems of meta- 
physics and theology. And at his death in the 
early summer of this year (J^^94), he left among 
his papers some notes, made mostly in the 
previous winter, for a work which he was in- 
tending to write on the fundamental questions 
of religion. He had desired that these notes 
should be given to me and that I should do with 
them as I thought best. His literary executors 
accordingly handed them over to me, in company 
with some unpublished essays, two of which form 
the first part of the present volume. 

After reading the notes myself, and obtaining 
the judgement of others in whom I feel confidence 
upon them, I have no hesitation cither in publishing 
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by far the greater part of them, or in publishing 
them with the author’s name in spite of the fact that 
the book as originally projected was to have been 
anonymous. From the few words which George 
Romanes said to me on the subject, I have no doubt 
that he realized that the notes if published after 
his death must be published with his name. 

I have said that after reading these notes 
I feel no doubt that they ought to be published. 
1 hey claim it both by their intrinsic value and 
by the light they throw on the religious thought 
of a scientific man who was not only remarkably 
able and clear-headed, but also many-sided, as 
few men arc, in his capacities, and singularly 
candid and open-hearted. To all these qualities 
the notes which arc now offered to the public 
will bear unmistakcable witness. 

\\ ith more hesitation it has been decided to 
[)rint also the unpublished essays already referred 
to. These, as representing an earlier stage of 
thought than is represented in the notes, naturally 
appear first. 

Both tssays and Notes however represent the 
same tendency of a mind from a position of unbelief 
in the Christian Revelation toward one ofbelief init 
I'hcy represent, I say, a tendency of one ‘ seeking 
after God if haply he might feel after Him and 
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find Him/ and not a position of settled orthodoxy. 
Even the Notes contain in fact many things which 
could not come from a settled believer. This 
being so it is natural that I should say a word 
as to the way in which I have understood my 
function as an editor. I have decided the question 
of publishing each Note solely by the consideration 
whether or no it was sufficiently finished to be 
intelligible. I have rigidly excluded any question 
of my own agreement or disagreement with it. 
In the case of one Note in particular, I doubt 
whether I should have published it, had it not been 
that my decided disagreement with its contents 
made me fear that I might be prejudiced in 
withholding it. 

The Notes, with the papers which precede them, 
will, I think, be better understood if I give some 
preliminary account of their antecedents, that is 
of Romanes’ previous publications on the subject 
of religion. 

In 1873 an essay of George Romanes gained the 
Burney Prize at Cambridge, the subject being 
Christian Prayer considered in relation to the 
belief that the Almighty governs the world by 
general laivs. This was published in 1874, with 
an appendix on The Physical Efficacy of Prayer, 
In this essay, written when he was twenty-five years 
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old, Romanes shows the characteristic qualities 
of his mind and style already developed. The 
sympathy with the scientific point of view is 
there, as might be expected perhaps in a Cam- 
bridge ‘Scholar in Natural Science*: the logical 
acumen and love of exact distinctions is there : 
there too the natural piety and spiritual appre- 
ciation of the nature of Christian prayer — a piety 
and appreciation which later intellectual habits of 
thought could never eradicate. The essay, as 
judged by the standard of prize compositions, is of 
remarkable ability, and strictly proceeds within 
the limits of the thesis. On the one side, for the 
purpose of the argument, the existence of a Per- 
sonal God is assumed \ and also the reality of the 
Christian Revelation which assures us that we have 
reason to expect real answers, even though con- 
ditionally and within restricted limits, to prayers for 
pJtyskal goods*. On the other side, there is taken 
for granted the belief that general laws pervade 
the observable domain of physical nature. Then 
the question is considered— how is the physical 
efficacy of prayer which the Christian accepts on 
the authority of revelation compatible with the 
scicntihcally known fact that God governs the 
world by general laws? The answer is mainly 
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found in emphasizing the limited sphere within 
which scientific inquiry can be conducted and 
scientific knowledge can obtain. Special divine acts 
of response to prayer, even in tlic physical sphere, 
may occur — force may be even originated in response 
to prayer — and still not produce any phenomenon 
such as science must take cognizance of and regard 
as miraculous or contrary to the known order. 

On one occasion the Notes refer back to this 
essay and more frequently, as we shall have 
occasion to notice, they reproduce thoughts which 
had already been expressed in the earlier work but 
had been obscured or repudiated in the interval, 
I have no grounds for knowing whether in the main 
Romanes remained satisfied witli the reasoning and 
conclusion of his earliest essay, granted the thcistic 
hypothesis on which it rests But tliis hypothesis 
itself, very shortly after publishing this essay, he 
was led to repudiate. In other words, his mind 
moved rapidly and sharply into a position of 
reasoned scepticism about the c.xistencc of God 
at all. The Burney Essay was published in 
1874. Already in 1S76 at least he had written 
an anonymous work with a wholly sceptical con- 
clusion, entitled ‘A Candid Examination of Theism* 

* See p. I la 

* But see an interesting note in Romunes’ Mind and Motim and 
Moniim (Longmans, ii>95) p. m. 
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by Physicus^- As the Notes were written with 
direct reference to this work, some detailed account 
of its argument seems necessary ; and this is to be 
found in the last chapter of the work itself, where 
ihc author summarizes his arguments and draws 
his conclusions. I venture therefore to reproduce 
this chapter at length ^ 


‘§1. Our analysis is now at an end, and a very 
few words will here suffice to convey an epitomized 
recollection of the numerous facts and conclusions 
which we have found it necessary to contemplate. 
\Vc first disposed of the conspicuously absurd 
su[)position that the origin of things, or the mystery 
of existence [i.c. the fact that anything exists at 
ail), admits of being explained by the theory of 
Theism in any further degree than by the theory 
of Atheism. Next it was shown that the argument 

Our heart requires a God is invalid, seeing that 
such a subjc'ctivc necessity, even if made out, could 
nut be sufficient to provc^ — or even to render 

* TubUilvta in TrisJmci's and Icreij^n J 

/ m tvui writicu * icTcial yean ajjo’ (preface). * 1 have 
iritainal frum pubU^binj: it,* the author cnplaint, * Jcit, after having 
ctime 1 flujuM hntl that mote mature thought had tuodihed the 
m hich the authar sets fortlu’ 

• At times I have sought to make the argument of Uie chapter 
ruofc inteihgiMc hr m{icK!uciKg references to earlier parts of the b^k 
or cxiviaitaiii^m in my owa i^orda. These latter 1 have iaserted iii 
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probable — ati objective existence. And with regard 
to the furtlier argument that the fact of our theistic 
aspirations points to God as to their explanatory 
cause^ it became necessary to observe that the 
argument could only be admissible after the possi- 
bility of the operation of natural causes [in the 
production of our theistic aspirations] had been 
excluded. Similarly the argument from the sup- 
posed intuitive necessity of individual thought [i. e. 
the alleged fact that men find it impossible to rid 
themselves of the persuasion that God exists] was 
found to be untenable, first, because, even if the 
supposed necessity were a real one, it would only 
possess an individual applicability; and second, 
that, as a matter of fact, it is extremely improbable 
that the sup{>osed necessity is a real necessity even 
for the individual who asserts it, while it is abso- 
lutely certain that it is not such to the vast 
majority of the race. The argument from the 
general consent of mankind, being so obviously 
fallacious both as to facts and principle.s, was passed 
over without comment ; while the arguqicnt from 
a first cause was found to involve a logical suicide. 
Lastly, the argument that, as human volition is 
a cause in nature, therefore all causation is probably 
volitional in character, was shown to consist in 
a stretch of inference so outrageous that the argu- 
ment had to be pronounced worthless. 

‘ § 2. Proceeding next to examine the less super- 
ficial arguments in favour of Theism, it was first 
showm that the .syllogism, All known minds arc 
caused by an unknown mind ; our mind is a known 
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mind ; therefore our mind is caused by an unknown 
mind,— is a syllogism that is inadmissible for two 
reasons. In the first place, it docs not account for 
mind (in the abstract) to refer it to a prior mind for 
its origin ; and therefore, although the hypothesis, 
if admitted, would be an explanation of knmvn 
mind, it is useless as an argument for the existence 
of the unknown mind, the assumption of which 
forms the basis of that explanation. Again, in the 
next place, if it be said that mind is so far an 
entity sui generis that it must be cither self-existing 
or cau5cd by another mind, there is no assignable 
warrant for the assertion. And this is the second 
jjbjcction to the above syllogism ; for anything 
within the whole range of the possible may, for 
aught that wc can tell, be competent to produce 
a self-conscious intelligence. Thus an objector to 
the above syllogism need not hold any theory 
f>f things at all ; but even as opposed to the definite 
theory of materialism, the above syllogism has 
not hO valid an argumentative basis to stand upon. 
Wc know that what we call matter and force 
arc to all appearance eternal, while we have no 
corresponding evidence of a mind that is even 
ap[»arently eternal, I'urthcr, within experience 
njind is invariably associated with highly differ- 
rniiatcd collocations of matter and distributions of 
force, ;\m\ many facts go to prove, and none to nega- 
tive, ttle conclusion that the grade of intelligence 
invariably depends upon, or at least is associated 
with, a corresponding grade of cerebral development 
There is thus both a qualitative and a quantitative 
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relation between intelligence and cerebral organ- 
isation. And if it is said that matter and motion 
cannot produce consciousness because it is incon- 
ceivable that they should, we have seen at some 
length that this is no conclusive consideration as 
applied to a subject of a confessedly transcendental 
nature, and that in the present case it is particularly 
inconclusive, because, as it is speculatively certain 
that the substance of mind must be unknowable, 
it seems d priori probable that, whatever is the 
cause of the unknowable reality, this cause should 
be more difficult to render into thought in that 
relation than would some other hypothetical 
substance which is imagined as more akin to mind. 
And if it is said that the more conceivable cause 
is the more probable cause, wc have seen that it 
is in this case impossible to estimate the validity 
of the remark. Lastly, the statement that the 
cause must contain actually all that its cHccts 
can contain, was seen to be inadmissible in logic 
and contradicted by everyday experience ; while 
the argument from the supposed freedom of the will 
and the existence of the moral sense was negatived 
both deductively by the theory of evolution, and 
inductively by the doctrine of utilitarianism/ 
The theory of the freedom of the will is indeed 
at this stage of thought utterly untenable ’ ; the 
evidence is overwhelming that the moral sense is 
the result of a purely natural evolution®, and this 
result, arrived at on general grounds, is confirmed 
with irresistible force by the account of our human 

* p. 24. * p. aS. 
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conscience which is supplied by the theory of 
utilitarianism, a theory based on the widest and 
most unexceptionable of inductions ^ *On the, 
whole, then, with regard to the argument from 
the existence of the human mind, we were com- 
pelled to decide that it is destitute of any 
assignable weight, there being nothing more to 
lead to the conclusion that our mind has been 
caused by another mind, than to the conclusion 
that it has been caused by anything else what- 
soever. 

‘ 5 3- With regard to the argument from Design, 
it was observed that Mill’s presentation of it [in 
his Essay cn Theisfn\ is merely a resuscitation of 
the argument ;is presented by Paley, Bell, and 
Chalmers. And indeed wc saw that the first- 
named writer treated this whole subject with 
a feebleness and inaccuracy very surprising in 
lum ; for while he has failed to assign anything 
like due weight to the inductive evidence of or- 
ganic evolution, he did not hesitate to rush into 
a supernatural explanation of biological phenomena. 
Moreover, he has failed signally in his analysis 
of the Design argument, seeing that, in common 
with all previous writers, he failed to observe that 
it is utterly impossible for us to know the relations 
in which the supposed Designer stands to the 
Designed, — much less to argue from the fact that 
the Supreme Mind, even supposing it to exist, 
caused the obscr\Qblc products by any particular 
intellectual (*rMss. In other words, all advocates 

» p.aS. 
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of the Design argument have failed to perceive 
that, even if we grant nature to be due to a creating 
Mind, still we have no shadow of a right to con- 
clude that this Mind can only have exerted its 
creative power by means of such and such cogi- 
tative operations. How absurd, therefore, must 
it be to raise the supposed evidence of such 
cogitative operations into evidences of the existence 
of a creating Mind ! If a theist retorts that it is, 
after all, of very little importance whether or not 
we are able to divine the methods of creation, so 
long as the facts arc there to attest that, in some 
way or other ^ the observable phenomena of nature 
must be due to Intelligence of some kind as their 
ultimate cause, then I am the first to endorse this 
remark. It has always appeared to me one of the 
most unaccountable things in the history of specu- 
lation that so many competent writers can have 
insisted upon Design as an argument for Theism, 
when they must all have known perfectly well 
that they have no means of ascertaining the 
subjective psychology of that Supreme Mind 
whose existence the argument is adduced to 
demonstrate. The truth is, that the argument 
from teleology must, and can only, rest upon the 
observable facts of nature, without reference to 
the intellectual processes by which these facts 
may be supposed to have been accomplished. But, 
looking to the “present state of our knowledge," 
this is merely to change the teleological argument 
in its gross Palcyian form, into the argument from 
the ubiquitous operation of general laws.* 
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* $ 4/ This argument was thus ^ stated in contrast 
with the argument from design. * The argument 
from design says, there must be a God, because 
such and such an organic structure must have been 
due to such and such an intellectual process. The 
argument from general laws says, There miist be 
a God, because such and such an organic structure 
must in some way or other have been ultimately 
due to intelligence.* Every structure exhibits with 
more or less of complexity the principle of order; 
it is related to all other things in a universal order. 
This universality of order renders irrational the 
hypothesis of chance in accounting for the universe. 

‘ i.et us think of the supreme causality as wc 
tnay, the fact remains that from it there emanates 
a directive influence of uninterrupted consistency, 
on a scale of st\ipcndous magnitude and exact pre- 
cision worthy of our highest conceptions of deity 
I'hc argument was developed in the words of Pro- 
fessor Ikidcn I\nvcll. * That which requires reason 
and thoug!)t to understand must be itself thought 
and reason. Th.it which mind alone can invxsti- 
g,atc or express must be itself mind. And if the 
highest conception attained is but partial, then 
the mind and reason stiidicd is greater than the 
mind and reason of the student If the more it 
is studied the more vast and complex is the ne- 
cessary^ connection in reason disclosed, then the 
more evident is the vast extent and compass of the 
reason thus j>artially manifested and its reality as 
existing in the immutably connected order of objects 
* ^ 45 • 47 - 
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examined, independently of the mind of the investi- 
gator.’ This argument from the universal Kosmos 
has the advantage of being wholly independent of 
the method by which things came to be what they 
are. It is unaffected by the acceptance of evolution. 
Till quite recently it seemed irrefutable', 

* But nevertheless we are constrained to acknow- 
ledge that its apparent power dwindles to nothing in 
view of the indisputable fact tliat, if force and matter 
have been eternal, all and every natural law must 
have resulted by way of necessary consequence. . . . 
It does not admit of one moment’s questioning that 
it is as certainly true that all tlie exquisite beauty 
and melodious harmony of nature follows necessarily 
as inevitably from the persistence of force and the 
primary qualities of matter as it is certainly true that 
force is persistent or that matter is extended or im- 
penetrable*, ... It \vill be remembered that I dwelt 
at considerable length and with much earnestness 
upon this truth, not only because of its enormous 
importance in its bearing upon our subject, but also 
because no one has hitherto considered it in that 
relation.’ It was also pointed out that the coherence 
and correspondence of the macrocosm of the univcr.se 
with the microcosm of the human mind can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the human mind is only 
one of the productsof general evolution, its subjective 
relations necessarilyrcflcctingthosc external relations 
of which they themselves arc the product 

5, The next step, however, was to mitigate the 
severity of the conclusion that was liable to be formed 

* p. 50. • p. 63. * pp. fiS ft 
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upon the utter and hopeless collapse of alt the pos- 
sible arguments in favour of Theism. Having fully 
demonstrated that there is no shadow of a positive 
argument in support of the theistic theory, there 
arose the danger that some persons might erroneously 
conclude that for this reason the theistic theory must 
be untrue. It therefore became necessary to point 
out, that although, as far as we can see, nature does 
not require an Intelligent Cause to account for any 
of her phenomena, yet it is possible that, if we could 
sec farther, we should see that nature could not be 
what she is unless she had owed her existence to an 
Intelligent Cause. Or, in other words, the proba- 
bility there is that an Intelligent Cause is unneces- 
sary to explain any of the phenomena of nature, 
is only equal to the probability there is that the 
doctrine of the persistence of force is everywhere 
and eternally true. 

‘Asa fmal step in our analysis, therefore, we alto- 
gether quitted the region of experience, and ignoring 
even the very foundations of science, and so all the 
inost certain of relative truths, we carried the discus- 
sion into the transcendental region of purely formal 
considerations. And here we laid down the canon, 
“that Ihevalueof any probability, in its last analysis, is 
determined by the number, the importance, and the 
dehniteness of the relations known, as compared with 
those of the relations unknown and, consequently, 
that in cases where the unknowm relations are more 
numerous, more important, or more indefinite than are 
the known relations, the value of our inference varies 
inversely as the difference la these respects between 
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the relations compared. From w4iich canon it 
followed^ that as the problem of Theism is the most 
ultimate of all problems, and so contains in its un- 
known relations all that is to man unknown and 
unknowable, these relations must be pronounced 
the most indehnite of all relations that it is possible 
for man to contemplate ; and, consequently, that 
although we have here the entire range of experience 
from which to argue, we are unable to estimate the 
real value of any argument whatsoever. The un- 
known relations in our attempted induction being 
wholly indefinite, both in respect of their number 
and importance, as compared with the known 
relations, it is impossible for us to determine any 
definite probability either for or against the being of 
a God. Therefore, although it is true that, so far 
as human science can penetrate or human thought 
infer, we can perceive no evidence of God, yet we 
have no right on this account to conclude that there 
is no God. The probability, therefore, that nature 
is devoid of Deity, while it is of the strongest kind 
if regarded scientifically — amounting, in fact, to 
a scientific demonstration, — is nevertheless wholly 
worthless if regarded logically. Although it is 
as true as is the fundamental basis of all science 
and of all experience that, if there is a God, His 
existence, considered as a cause of the universe, is 
superfluous, it may nevertheless be true that, if there 
had never been a God, the universe could never have 
existed. 

• Hence these forma! considerations proved con- 
clusively that, no matter how great the probability 
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of Atheism might appear to be in a relative sense, 
we have no means of estimating such probability 
in an absolute sense. From which position there 
emerged . the possibility of another argument in 
favour of Theism — or rather let us say, of a re- 
appearance of the teleological argument in another 
form. For it may be said, seeing that these formal 
considerations exclude legitimate reasoning cither 
for or against Deity in an absolute sense, while 
they do not exclude such reasoning in a relative 
sense, if there yet remain any theistic deductions 
which may properly be drawn from experience, 
these may now be adduced to balance the atheistic 
deductions from the persistence of force. For^ 
although the latter deductions have clearly shown 
the existence of Deity to be superfluous in a 
scicntilic sense, the formal considerations in question 
have no less clearly opened up beyond the sphere 
of ficicncc a possible locus for the existence of 
Deity ; so tiiat if there arc any facts supplied by 
experience lor which the atheistic deductions appear 
insufficient to account, we arc still free to account 
for them in a relative sense by the hypotliesis of 
Theism. And, it may be urged, we do find such 
an unexplained residuum in the correlation of 
general laws in the production of cosmic harmony. 
It signifies nothing, the argument may run, that 
we arc unable to concciv*c the methods whereby 
the supposed Mind operates in producing cosmic 
harmony ; nor does it signify that its operation 
must now be relegated to a supcr-scicntific province. 
What does signify is that, taking a general view 
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of nature, we find it impossible to conceive of the 
extent and variety of her harmonious processes as 
other than products of intelligent causation. Now 
this sublimated form of the teleological argument, 
it will be remembered, I denoted a metaphysical 
teleology, in order sharply to distinguish it from 
all previous forms of that argument, which, in 
contradistinction I denoted scientific teleologies. 
And the distinction, it will be remembered, con- 
sisted in this — that while all previous forms of 
teleology, by resting on a basis which was not 
beyond the possible reach of science, laid themselves 
open to the possibility of scientific refutation, the 
metaphysical system of teleology, by resting on 
a basis which is clearly beyond the possible reach 
of science, can never be susceptible of scientific 
refutation. And that this metaphysical system of 
teleology does rest on such a basis is indisputable ; 
for while it accepts the most ultimate truths of 
which science can ever be cognizant — viz. the 
persistence of force and the consequently necc.ssary 
genesis of natural law, — it ncverthcics.s maintains 
that the necessity of regarding Mind as the ultimate 
cause of things is not on this account removed ; 
and, therefore, that if science now requires the 
operation of a Supreme Mind to be posited in 
a supcr-scicntific sphere, then in a siipcr-scicntific 
sphere it ought to be posited. No doubt this 
hypothesis at first sight seems gratuitous, seeing 
that, so far as science can penetrate, there is no 
need of any such hypothesis at all — cosmic liarmony 
resulting as a physically necessary consequence 
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from the combined action of natural laws, which in 
turn result as a physically necessary consequence 
of the persistence of force and the primary qualities 
of matter. But although it is thus indisputably 
true that metaphysical teleology is wholly gratuitous 
if considered scientifically, it may not be true that 
it is wholly gratuitous if considered psychologically. 
In other words, if it is more conceivable that Mind 
should be the ultimate cause of cosmic harmony 
than that the persistence of force should be so, then 
it is not irrational to accept the more conceivable 
hypothesis in preference to the less conceivable 
one, provided that the choice is made with the 
diffidence which is required by the considerations 
adduced in Chapter V [especially the Canon of 
probability laid down in the second paragraph of this 
section, \ 5]. 

* I conclude, therefore, that the hypothesis of 
metaphysical teleology, although in a physical 
scHsSc gratuitous, may be in a psychological sense 
legitimate. But as against the fundamental position 
on which alone this argument can rest — viz. the 
position that the fundamental postulate of Atheism 
is more inconceivahU than is the fundamental 
postulate of Theism — wc have seen two important 
objections to lie. 

* For, in the first place, Uie sense in which the 
word “ inconceivable is here used is that of the 
imi>ossibtlity of framing realizable relations in the 
thought ; not that of the impoiisibility of framing 
abstract relations in thought In the same sense, 
though in a lower degree, it is true that the 
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complexity of the human organization and its 
functions is inconceivable; but in this sense the 
word ** inconceivable’* has much less weight in an 
argument than it has in its true sense. And, without 
waiting again to dispute (as we did in the case of 
the speculative standing of Materialism) how fur 
even the genuine test of inconceivability ought to 
be allowed to make against an inference which 
there is a body of scientific evidence to substantiate, 
we went on to the second objection against this 
fundamental position of metaphysical teleology. 
This objection, it will be remembered, was, that it 
is as impossible to conceive of cosmic harmony as 
an effect of Mind [i. e. Mind being what wc know it 
in experience to be], as it is to conceive of it as an 
effect of mindless evolution. The argument from 
inconceivability, therefore, admits of being turned 
with quite as terrible an effect on Theism, as it can 
possibly be made to exert on Atheism. 

‘ Hence this more refined form of teleology which 
we are considering, and wdiich we saw to be the 
last of the possible arguments in favour of Theism, 
is met on its own ground by a very crushing 
opposition : by its metaphysical character it has 
escaped the opposition of physical science, only 
to encounter a new opposition in the region of 
pure psychology to which it fled. As a conclu- 
sion to our whole inquiry, therefore, it devolved 
on us to determine the rcktivc magnitudes of 
these opposing forces. And in doing this wc 
first observed that, if the supporters of meta- 
physical teleology objected d f^riori to the method 
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whereby the genesis of ncitur^ law was deduced 
from the datum of the persistence of force, in 
that this method involved an unrestricted use 
of illegitimate symbolic conceptions ; then it is 
no less open to an atheist to object d priori to 
the method whereby a directing Mind was inferred 
from the datum of cosmic harmony, in that this 
method involved the postulation of an unknowable 
cause, — and this of a character which the whole 
history of human thought has proved the human 
mind to exhibit an overweening tendency to 
postulate as the cause of natural phenomena. 
On these grounds, therefore, I concluded that, 
so far as their respective standing d priori is 
concerned, both theories may be regarded as 
alx>ut equally suspicious. And similarly with regard 
to their standing d posteriori \ for as both theories 
require to embody at least one infinite term, they 
must each alike be pronounced absolutely incon- 
ceivable. But, finally, if the question were put 
to me which of the two theories I regarded as 
the more rational. I observed that this is a question 
which no one man can answer for another. For as 
the test of absolute inconceivability is equally 
destructive of both theories, if a man wishes to 
choose l>etwccn them, his choice can only be 
determined by what I have designated relative 
inconccivability—i.e. in accordance with the verdict 
given by his individual sense of probability as 
determined by his previous habit of thought. And 
forasmuch as the test of relative inconceivability 
may be held in this matter legitimately to vary 
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with the character of the mind which applies it, 
the strictly rational probability of the question 
to which it is applied varies in like manner. Or 
otherwise presented, the only alternative for any 
man in this matter is cither to discipline himself 
into an attitude of pure scepticism, and thus to 
refuse in thought to entertain either a probability 
or an improbability concerning the existence of 
a God ; or else to incline in thought towards an 
affirmation or a negation of God, according as his 
previous habits of thought have rendered such 
an inclination more facile in the one direction than 
in the other. And although, under such circum- 
stances, I should consider that man the more 
rational who carefully suspended his judgement, 
I conclude that if tliis course is departed from, 
neither the metaphysical teleologist nor the scien- 
tific atheist has any perceptible advantage over 
the other in respect of rationality. For as the 
formal conditions of a metaphysical teleology arc 
undoubtedly present on the one hand, and the 
formal conditions of a speculative atheism are as 
undoubtedly present on the other, there is thus 
in both cases a logical vacuum supplied wherein 
the pendulum of thought is free to swing in which- 
ever direction it may be made to swing by the 
momentum of preconceived ideas. 

‘ ^ 6. Such is the outcome of our investigatibn, 
and considering the abstract nature of the subject, 
the immense divergence of opinion which at 
the present time is manifested with regard to it, 
as well as the confusing amount of good, bad 
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and indifferent literature on both sides of the 
controversy which is extant; — considering these 
things, I do not think that the result of our inquiry 
can be justly complained of on the score of its 
lacking precision. At a time like the present, 
when traditional beliefs respecting Theism are 
so generally accepted, and so commonly concluded 
as a matter of course to have a large and valid 
basis of induction whereon to rest, I cannot but 
feel that a perusal of this short essay, by showing 
how' very concise the scientific statm of the subject 
really is, will do more to settle the minds of most 
readers as to the exact standing at the present 
time of all the probabilities of the question, than 
could a perusal of all the rest of the literature upon 
this subject. And, looking to the present condition 
of speculative philosophy, I regard it as of the 
utmost importance to have clearly shown that the 
advance of science has now entitled us to assert, 
without the least hesitation, that the hypothesis 
of Mind in nature is as certainly superfluous to 
account for any of the phenomena of nature, as 
the scientific doctrine of the persistence of force 
and the indestructibility of matter is certainly true. 

*On the other hand, if any one is inclined to 
complain that the logical aspect of the question 
has not proved itself so unequivocally definite as 
has the scientific, I must ask him to consider that, 
in any nutter which docs not admit of actual 
demonstration, some margin must of necessity be 
left for variations of individual opinion. And, if he 
bears this consideration in mind, I feel sure that 
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be cannot properly complain of my not having 
done my utmost in this case to define as sharply 
as possible the character and the limits of this 
margin. 

‘ § 7. And now, in conclusion, I feel it is desirable 
to state that any antecedent bias with regard to 
Theism which I individually possess is un- 
questionably on the side of traditional beliefs. It 
is therefore with the utmost sorrow that I find 
myself compelled to accept the conclusions here 
worked out ; and nothing would have induced me 
to publish them, save the strength of my conviction 
tliat it is the duty of every member of society 
to give his fellows the benefit of his labours for 
whatever they may be worth. Just as I am con- 
fident that truth must in the end be the most 
profitable for the race, so I am persuaded that 
every individual endeavour to attain it, provided 
only that such endeavour is unbiassed and sincere, 
ought without hesitation to be made the common 
property of all men, no matter in what direction 
the results of its promulgation may appear to tend. 
And so far as the ruination of individual happiness 
is concerned, no one can have a more lively per- 
ception than myself of the possibly disastrous 
tendency of my work. So far as I am individually 
concerned, the result of this analysis has been to 
show that, whether I regard the problem of Theism 
on tlic lower plane of strictly relative probability, 
or on the higher plane of purely formal consider- 
ations» it equally becomes my obvious duty to 
stifle all belief of the kind which 1 conceive to be 
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the noblest, and to discipline my intellect with 
regard to this matter into an attitude of the purest 
scepticism. And forasmuch as I am far from 
being able to agree with those who affirm that the 
twilight doctrine of the new faith ” is a desirable 
substitute for the waning splendour of “the old,” 
I am not ashamed to confess that with this virtual 
negation of God the universe to me has lost its 
soul of loveliness ; and although from henceforth 
the precept to“ work while it is day” will doubtless 
but gain an intensified force from the terribly 
inlenMficd meaning of the words that “the night 
comelh when no man can work,” yet when at times 
1 think, as think at times I must, of the appalling 
contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine, and the lonely mystery of 
existence as now I find it, — at such times I shall 
ever fed it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang 
of which my nature is susceptible. For whether 
it be due to my intelligence not being sufficiently 
atlvanccd to meet the requirements of the age, 
or whether it l>c due to the memory of those 
sacred as.socialions which to me at least were the 
sweetest that life has given, I cannot but feel that 
for me, and for others who think as I do, there 
is a dreadful truth in those words of Hamilton, — 
Philosophy having become a meditation, not 
merely of death, but of annihilation, the precept 
hnmif thyself has become transformed into the 
terrific oracle to OEdipus — 


'* tholi oeVr kuow the tinth ol what thou art.** * 
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This analysis will have been at least sufficient 
to give a clear idea of the general argument of the 
Candid Examination and of its melancholy con- 
clusions. What will most strike a somewhat 
critical reader is perhaps (1) the tone of certainty, 
and (a) the belief in the almost exclusive right of 
the scientific method in the court of reason. 

As evidence of (i) I would adduce the following 
brief quotations : — 

P. xl ‘Possible errors in reasoning apart, the 
rational position of Theism as here defined must 
remain without material modification as long as 
our intelligence remains human.' 

P, 24. * I am quite unable to understand how 
any one at the present day, and with the mo.st 
moderate powers of abstract thinking, can possibly 
bring himself to embrace the theory of Free-will.’ 

P. 64. * Undoubtedly we have no alternative 

but to conclude that the hypothesis of mind in 
nature is now logically proved to be as certainly 
superfluous as the very basis of all science is 
certainly true. There can no longer be any more 
doubt that tlie existence of a God is wholly un- 
necessary to explain any of the phenomena of 
the universe, than there is doubt that if I leave go 
of my pen it will fall upon the table.’ 

As evidence of (2) I would adduce from the 
preface — 

‘ To my mind, therefore, it is impossible to 
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resist the conclusion that, looking to this undoubted 
pre-eminence of the scientific methods as ways to 
truth, whether or not there is a God, the question 
as to his existence is both more morally and 
more reverently contemplated if we regard it 
purely as a problem for methodical analysis to 
solve, than if we regard it in any other light* 

It is in respect both of (i) and (a) that the change 
in Romanes* thought as exhibited in his later 
Notes is most conspicuous ^ 

At what date George Romanes’ mind began to 
react from the conclusions of the Candid Exandna* 
tion I cannot say. But after a period of ten years — 
in his Rede lecture of 1885^ — we find his frame 
of mind very much changed. This lecture, on 
Mind and Motion^ consists of a severe criticism 
of the materialistic account of mind. On the 

* With reference to the viewf and arguments of the Candid 
Kxaminatim, it may be interesting to notice here in detail that 
Ucotgt Komanci (x) came to attach much more importance to the sob- 
active rcUgiout needs and intuitions of the human spirit (pp. 

( 4 ) jKTWiivcd that the subjective religious consciousness be 
regarded objectively as a broad human phenomenon (pp. 147 f.) ; 

criticised hi* earlier theory of causation and returned towards the 
theory that all causation is volitional (pp. 102, x 18) j (4) definitely 
reimdtttcd the materialistic account of the origin of mind (pp. 30, 31) j 
(3) itiumed to the use of the expression *ihe aignmest from 
(ksign,* and therefore presumably abandoned his ftron|; objection 
to it j (fi) < taw through ’ Herbert Spencer's refutation of the wider 
teleology expremed by Baden Powell, and felt the foix« of the 
tokology again (p 7a) ; (7) rect^oimi that the scientific rd^ectiona 
to do^nc of t^ freedom of the will are not finally Tilid (p. x»8), 
w,pp. jfiC 
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other hand ‘spiritualism’ — or the theory which 
would suppose that mind is the cause of motion — 
is pronounced from the point of view of science not 
impossible indeed but ‘unsatisfactory,’ and the 
more probable conclusion is found in a * monism ' 
like Bruno’s — according to which mind and motion 
are co-ordinate and probably co-extensive aspects 
of the same universal fact — a monism which may 
be called Pantheism, but may also be regarded as 
an extension of contracted views of Theism The 
position represented by this lecture may be seen 
sufficiently from its conclusion : — 

* If the advance of natural science is now steadily 
leading us to the conclusion that there is no 
motion without mind, must we not see how the 
independent conclusion of mental science is thus 
indej>endcntly confirmed — the conclusion, I mean, 
that there is no being without knowing? To me, 
at least, it does ap{x:ar that the time has come 
when we may begin, as it were in a dawning light, 

‘ In som« * Notes" of the Surarncr of 1S93 I find the statement, 
‘ The result (of philosophical Inquiry) has been that in his milkn- 
nidl contemplation and erperience man has attaim^ certainty with 
regard to certain aspects of tlic world poblem, no less secure than 
that which he has gained in the domain of physical science, o.g. 

Logical priority of mind over matter. 

Consequeot untenability of materialism. 

Relativity of Icnowlcdge. 

’fhe oirder of nature, conservation of energy and indesfructibility 
of matter within human experience, the principle of evolution 
and furvival of the fittest." 
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to sec that the study of Nature and the study of 
Mind are meeting upon this greatest of possible 
truths. And if this is the case — if there is no 
motion without mind, no being without knowing — 
shall we infer, with Clifford, that universal being 
is mindless, or answer with a dogmatic negative 
that most stupendous of questions, — Is there know- 
ledge with the Most High? If there is no motion 
without mind, no being without knowing, may 
wc not rather infer, with Bruno, that it i<in the 
medium of mind, and in the medium of knowledge, 
we live, and move, and have our being? 

*This, I think, is the direction in which the 
inference points, if we are careful to set out the 
logical conditions with complete impartiality. But 
the ulterior question remains, whether, so far as 
science is concerned, it is here possible to point any 
inference at all: the whole orbit of human know- 
ledge may be too narrow to afford a parallax for 
measurements so vast. Yet even here, if it be true 
that the voice of science must thus of necessity 
speak the language of agnosticism, at least let us 
sec to it that the language is pure ' ; let us not 
tolerate any barbarisms introduced from the side of 
aggressive dogma. So shall we find that this new 
grammar of thought does not admit of any con- 
structions radically opposed to more venerable 
ways of thinking ; even if wc do not find that the 
often quoted words of its earliest formulator apply 
with special force to its latest dialects — that if a 


* For tht mcnmng of * |wire * tec below, pjx 107 ft. 
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little knowledge of physiology and a little know- 
ledge of psychology dispose men to atheism, a 
deeper knowledge of both, and, still more, a deeper 
thought upon their relations to one another, will 
lead men back to some form of religion, which 
if it be more vague, may also be more worthy than 
that of earlier days/ 

Some time before 1889 three articles were 
written for the Nineteenth Century on the InJIuence 
of Science upon Religion, They were never pub- 
lished, for what reason I am not able to ascertain. 
But I have thought it worth while to print the first 
two of them as a ‘ first part* of this volume, both 
because they contain — written in George Romanes 
own name — an important criticism upon the Candid 
Examination which he had published anonymously, 
and also because, with their entirely sceptical result, 
they exhibit very clearly a stage in the mental 
history of their autlior. The antecedents of these 
papers those who have read this Introduction 
will now be in a position to understand. VVhal 
remains to be .said by way of further introduction 
to the Notes had better be rc.servcd till later. 




PART I. 




THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE 
UPON RELIGION. 


L 

I PROPOSE to consider, in a scries of three papers, 
the influence of Science upon Relij^ion. In doing 
this I shall seek to confine myself to the strictly 
rational aspect of the subject, without travelling 
into any matters of sentiment. Moreover, I shall 
aim at estimating in the first instance the kind 
and degree of influence which has been exerted 
by Science upon Religion in the past, and then 
go on to estimate the probable extent of this 
influence in the future. The first two papers will 
be devoted to the past and prospective influence 
of Science upon Natural Religion, while the third 
will be devoted to the past and prospective influence 
of Science upon Revealed Religion h 

Few subjects have excited so much interest of 
late years as that which I thus mark out for dis- 
cussion. This can scarcely be considered a matter 


* [The tliird U not ^lecaaie Komancit* vJcrWi 

on the relation science and faith in Revealed Kelijfjion are 

better and more maturely expressed in the Note*- — Kn.] 
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of furpriac, seeing that the influence in qnestioti 
if not only very direct, but also extremely im- 
portant from every point of view. For genamtions 
and for centuries in succession Religion maintained 
an undisputed sway over men’s minds— if not 
always as a practical guide in matters of conduct, 
at least as a regulator of belief. Even amofag the 
comparatively few who in previous centuries pro- 
fessedly rejected Christianity, there can be no 
doubt that their intellectual conceptions were 
lafgely determined by it: for Christianity being 
then the only court of appeal with reference to 
all these conceptions, even the few minds which 
were professedly without its jurisdiction Could 
scarcely escape its indirect influence through the 
minds of others. But as side by side with the 
venerable institution a new court of appeal was 
gradually formcd» we cannot wonder that it should 
have come to be regarded in the light of a rival 
to the old — more especially as the searching 
methods of its inquiry and the certain character 
of its judgements were much more in consonance 
with the requirements of an age disposed to scep- 
ticism. And this spirit of rivalry is still further 
fostered by the fact that Science has unquestionably 
exerted upon Religion what Mr. Fiskc terms a 
•purifying influence/ That is to say, not only 
are the scientific methods of inquiry after truth 
more congenial to sceptical minds than are the 
religious methods (which may broadly be defined 
as accepting truth on authority), but the results 
of the former have more than once directly con- 
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tfadicted those of the latter : science has in several 
incoatcstably dcmonstiated that religious 
teaching has been wrong as to matters of fact. 
Further still, the great advance of natural know- 
ledge which has characterized the present century, 
has caused our ideas upon many subjects connected 
with philosophy to undergo a complete meta- 
morphosis. A well-educated man of the present 
day is absolutely precluded from regarding some 
of the Christian dogmas from the same intellectual 
standpoint as his forefathers, even though he may 
still continue to accept them in some other sense. 
In short, our whole key of thinking or tone of 
thought having been in certain respects changed, 
we can no longer anticipate that in these respects 
it should continue to harmonize with the unalterable 
system of theology. 

Such I conceive to be the ways in which 
Science has exerted her influence upon Religion^ 
and it is needless to dwell upon the potency 
of their united effect. No one can read even 
a newspaper without perceiving how great this 
effect has been. On the one hand, sceptics arc 
triumphantly confident that the light of dawning 
knowledge has begun finally to dispel the darkness 
of superstition, while religious persons, on the 
other hand, tremble to think what the future, 
if judged by the past, is likely to bring forth. 
On both sides we have free discussion, strong 
language, and earnest canvassing. Year by year 
stock is taken, and year by year the balance is 
found to preponderate in favour of Science. 
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This being ihe state of things of the present 
time, I think that with the experience of the kind 
and degree of influence which Science has exerted 
upon Religion in the past, we have material enough 
whereby to estimate the probable extent of such 
influence in the future. This, therefore, I shall 
endeavour to do by seeking to define, on general 
principles, the limits within which it is antecedently 
jx>ssible that the influence in question can be 
exercised. But in order to do this, it is necessary 
to begin by estimating the kind and degree of the 
influence which has been exerted by Science upon 
Religion in the past. 

Thus much premised, wc have in the first place 
to define the essential nature both of Science and 
of Religion : for this is clearly the first step in an 
analysis which has for its object an estimation 
of the actual and possible effects of one of these 
departments of thought upon the other. 

Science, then, is essentially a department of 
thought having exclusive reference to the Proxi- 
mate, More particularly, it is a department of 
thought having for its object the explanation 
of natural phenomena by the discovery of natural 
(or proximate) causes. In so far as Science ventures 
to trespss beyond this her only legitimate domain, 
and seeks to interpret natural phenomena by the 
immediate agency of siijrcrnatural or ultimate 
causes, in that degree has she ceased to be physical 
science, and become ontological s]>eculation. Tlic 
truth of this statement has now been practically 
rccc^nizcd by all scientific w^orkers ; and terms 
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describing final causes have been banished from 
their vocabulary in astronomy, chemistry, geology, 
biology, and even in psychology. 

Religion, on the other hand, is a department 
of thought having no less exclusive reference to 
the Ultimate. More particularly, it is a depart- 
ment of thought having for its object a self-conscious 
and intelligent Being, which it regards as a Personal 
God, and the fountain-head of all causation. I am, 
of course, aware that the term Religion has been 
of late years frequently used in senses wliich this 
definition would not cover ; but I conceive that 
this only shows how frequently the term in question 
has been abused. To call any theory of things 
a Religion which does not present any belief in 
any form of Deity, is to a|)ply the word to the 
very opposite of that which it lias hitherto been 
used to denote. To speak of the Religion of the 
Unknowable, the Religion of Cosmisni,lhc Religion 
of Humanity, and so forth, where the personality 
of the First Cause is not recognized, is as unmeaning 
as it would be to speak of the love of a triangle, 
or the rationality of the equator. That is to say, 
if any meaning is lb be extracted from the terms 
at all, it is only to be so by using them in some 
metaphorical sense. We may, for instance, say 
that there is such a thing as a Religion of Humanity, 
because wc may begin by deifying Humanity in 
our own estimation, and then go on to worship 
our ideal. But by thus giving Humanity the name 
of Deity wc arc not really creating a new religion : 
we arc merely using a metaphor, which may or 
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may not be successful as a matter of poetic diction, 
but which most assuredly presents no shred of 
value as a matter of philosophical statement In- 
deed, in this relation it is worse than valueless: 
it is misleading. Variations or reversals in the 
meanings of words are not of uncommon occurrence 
in the ordinary growth of languages ; but it is not 
often that we find, as in this case, the whole 
meaning of a term intentionally and gratuitously 
changed by the leaders of philosophical thought 
Humanity, for example, is an abstract idea of our 
own making : it is not an object any more than 
the equator is an object Therefore, if it were 
possible to construct a religion by this curious 
device of metaphorically ascribing to Humanity 
the attributes of Deity, it ought to be as logically 
possible to construct, let us say, a theory of 
brotherly regard towards the equator, by meta* 
phorically ascribing to it the attributes of man. 
The distinguishing features of any theory which 
can properly be termed a Religion, is that it should 
refer to the ultimate source, or sources, of things : 
and that it should suppose this source to be of an 
objective, intelligent, and personal nature. To 
apply the term Religion to any other theory is 
merely to abuse it 

From these definitions, then, it appears that the 
aims and metliods of Science arc exclusively con- 
cerned with the ascertaining and the proof of the 
proximate How of things and processes physical : 
her problem is, as Mill states it, to dtsosver what 
are the fewm number of (phenomenal) data which, 
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being granted, will explain the phenomena of 
experi^ce. On the other band, Religion ts not in 
any way concerned with causation, further than to 
assume that all things and all processes are 
ultimately due to intelligent personality. Religion 
is thus, as Mr. Spencer says, ‘ an d priori theory of 
the universe' — to which, however, we must add, ‘ and 
a theory which assumes intelligent personality as 
the originating source of the universe.’ Without 
this needful addition, a religion would be in no 
way logically distinguished from a philosophy. 

From these definitions, then, it clearly follows 
that in their purest forms, Science and Religion 
really have no point of logical contact. Only if 
Science could transcend the conditions of space 
and time, of phenomenal relativity, and of all 
human limitations, only then could Science be in 
a position to touch the supernatural theory of 
Religion. But obviously, if Science could do this, 
she would cease to be Science. In soaring above 
the region of phenomena and entering the tenuous 
aether of noumcna, her present wings, which we 
call her methods, would in such an atmosphere be 
no longer of any service for movement. Out of 
time, out of place, and out of phenomenal relation, 
Science could no longer exist as such. 

On the other hand, Religion in its purest form is 
equally incompetent to affect Science. For, as wc 
have already seen, Religion as such is not con* 
cented with the phenomenal sphere : her theory of 
Oft^Iogy cannot have any reference to the How 
of phenomenal causation. Hence it is evident 
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that; as in tlicir purest or most ideal forms they 
move in different mental planes, Science and 
Religion cannot exhibit interference. 

Thus far the remarks which I have made apply 
equally to all forms of Religion, as such, whether 
actual or possible, and in so far as the Religion is 
pure. Rut it is notorious that until quite recently 
Religion did exercise upon Science, not only an 
influence, but an overpowering influence. Belief 
in divine agency being all but universal, while the 
methods of scientific research had not as yet been 
distinctly formulated, it was in previous generations 
the usual habit of mind to refer any natural 
phenomenon, the physical causation of which had 
not been ascertained, to the more or less imme- 
diate causal action of the Deity. But we now see 
that this habit of mind arose from a failure to 
distinguish between the essentially distinct char- 
acters of Science and Religion as departments of 
tliought, and therefore tliat it was only so far as 
the licligion of former times was impure — or 
mixed with the ingredients of thought which 
belong to Science— that the baleful influence in 
question was exerted. The gradual, successive, 
and now* all but total abolition of final causes from 
the thoughts of scientific men, to which allusion 
has already been made, is merely an expression of 
the fact that scientific men as a body have come 
fully to recognize the fundamental distinction be- 
tween Science and Religion which I have stated. 

Or, to put the matter in another way, scientific 
men as a body- and, indeed, all persons whose 
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ideas on such matters are abreast of the times-- 
perceive plainly enough that a religious explanation 
of any natural phenomenon is, from a scientific 
point of view, no explanation at all For a 
religious explanation consists in referring the 
observed phenomenon to the First Cause — i.c. to 
merge that particular phenomenon in the general 
or final mystery of things. A scientific explana- 
tion, on the other hand, consists in referring the 
observed phenomenon to its physical causes, and 
in no case can such an explanation entertain the 
hypothesis of a final cause without abandoning its 
character as a scientific explanation. For example, 
if a child brings me a flower and asks why it has 
such a curious form, bright colour, sweet perfume, 
and so on, and if I answer. Because God made it 
so, I am not really answering the child’s question : 
I am merely concealing my ignorance of Nature 
under a guise of piety, and excusing my indolence 
in the study of botany. It was the appreciation 
of this fact that led Mr. Darwin to observe in his 
Origin of Species that the theory of creation docs 
not serve to explain any of the facts with which it 
is concerned, but merely rc-states these facts as 
they are observed to occur. That is to say, by 
thus merging the facts as observed into the final 
mystery of things, we arc not even attempting to 
explain them in any scientific sense: for it would 
be obviously possible to get rid of the necessity 
of thus explaining any natural phenomenon what- 
soever by referring it to the immediate causal 
action of the Deity. If any phenomenon were 
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actualty to occur which did proceed from the 
imoiedUte causal action of the Dcityi then ee 
hypatkisi^ there would be no physical causes to 
investigate, and the occupation of Othello, in the 
pemon of a man of science, would be gone. Such 
a phenomenon would be miraculous, and therefore 
from its very nature beyond the reach of scientific 
investigation. 

Property speaking, then, the religious theory of 
final causes does not explain any of the phenomena 
of Nature: it merely rc-states the phenomena as 
observed — or, if we prefer so to say, it is itself an 
ultimate and universal explanation of all possible 
phenomena taken collectively. For it must be 
admitted that behind all possible explanations of a 
scientific kind, there lies a great inexplicable, which 
just because of its ultimate character, cannot be 
merged into anything further — that is to say, 
cannot be explained. ‘It is what it is* is all that 
we can say of it : ‘I am that 1 am * is all that it 
could say of itself. And it is in referring phe- 
nomena to this inexplicable source of physical 
causation that the theory of Religion essentially 
consists. The theory of Science, on the other hand, 
consists in the assumption that there is always 
a practically endless chain of physical causation to 
investigate — l.c. an endless series of phenomena to 
be explained. So that, if we define the process of 
explanation as the process of referring observed 
{i^ioiomena to their adequate causes, we may say 
that Religion, by the aid d* a general theory of 
things in the postulation of an intelligent First 
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Cmse, furnishes to her own satisfaction an ultimate 
explanation of the universe as a whole, and 
therefore is not concerned with any of those proxi- 
mate explanations or discovery of second causes, 
which form tlic exclusive subject-matter of Science. 
In other words, we recur to the definitions already 
stated, to the effect that Religion is a department 
of thought having, as such, exclusive reference to 
the Ultimate, while Science is a department of 
thought having, as such, no less exclusive reference 
to the Proximate. When these two departments 
of thought overlap, interference results, and wc 
find confusion. Therefore it was that when the 
religious theory of final causes intruded upon the 
field of scientific inquiry, it was passing beyond its 
logical domain ; and seeking to arrogate the function 
of explaining this or that phenomenon i/i dr/ail 
it ceased to be a puicly religious theory, while at 
the same time and for the same reason it blocked 
the way of scientific progress 

This remark serves to introduce one of the chief 
topics with which I have to deal— viz. the doctrine 
of Design in Nature, and thus the whole question 
of Natural Religion in its relation to Natural 
Science. In handling this topic I shall endeavour 

‘ To avoid inisiindentandtng I may observe that in the above 
dehnitiema I am coofiderin^ Religion and Science under the oondi- 
tiona ki which they actuadiy exiit. It it conceivable that under 
Other conditsoni tbeae two depnrtnicnU of thought might not l^e to 
iimrpiy separated. Thus, for imnance, if a Religioo were to 
tarrying a revelation to Science upon matters of physical causation, 
siigIi a Religion (supposing the revelation were f^nd by cxpffirneut 
to he true) ought to be held to eserdie upon Science a strictly 
legltiMMte jiitlmncf 
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to take as broad and deep a view as I can of the 
present standing of Natural Religion, without 
waiting to show step by step the ways and means 
by which it has been brought into this position, by 
the influence of Science. 

In the earliest dawn of recorded thought, 
teleology in some form or another has been the 
most generally accepted theory whereby the order 
of Nature is explained. It is not, however, my 
object in this {)apcr to trace the history of this 
theory from its first rude beginnings in Fetishism 
to its final development in Theism. I intend to 
devote myself exclusively to the question as to the 
present standing of tins theory, and I allude to its 
past history only in order to examine the state- 
ment whicli is frequently made, to the effect that 
its general prevalence in all ages and among all 
peoples of the world lends to it a certain degree of 
‘ antecedent credibility.’ With reference to this 
point. I should say. that, whether or not tlic order 
of Nature is due to a iIi.sj)osing Mind, the hypo- 
thesis of mental agency in Nature — or, as tlic 
Duke of Arg)’U terms it, the hypothesis of 
‘anthropopsychism ’ — must necessarily have been 
the earliest hy pothesis. What we fmd in Nature 
is the universal prevalence of causation, and long 
before the no less universal equivalency between 
causes and effects— i.c. the universal prevalence of 
natural law— became a matter of even the [vaguest] 
appreciation, the general fact that nothing happens 
without a cause of some kind was fully recognized. 
Indeed, the recognition of this fact is not only pre- 
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scnted by the lowest races of the present day, but, 
as I have myself given evidence to show, likewise 
by animals and infants *. And therefore, it ap|>cars 
to me probable that those psychologists arc right 
who argue that the idea of cause is intuitive, in the 
same sense that the ideas of space and time are 
intuitive — i. e, the instinctive or [iniieritcdj effect of 
ancestral experience. 

Now if it is thus a matter of certainty that the 
recognition of causality in Nature is co-ex tensive 
with, and even anterior to, the human mind, it 
appears to me no less certain that the first attempt 
at assigning a cause of this or that ol)scrvcd event 
in Nature — i. e. tlic first attempts at a rational 
explanation of the phenomena of Nature — must 
have been of an anthropops)'chic kind. No other 
explanation was. as it were, .so ready to hand as 
that of projecting into external Nature the agency 
of volition, which was known to each individual as 
the apparent fountain-head of causal activity so far 
as he and his neighbours were concerned. To 
reach this most obvious explanation of causality in 
Nature, it did not require that primitive man 
should know, as we know, that the very conception 
of causality arises out of our sense of effort in 
voluntary action ; it only required that this should 
be the fact, and then it must needs follow that 
when any natural phenomenon was thought about 
at all with reference to its causality, the cause 
inferred should be one of a psychical kind. I need 
not wait to trace the gradual integration of this 
* Mtnial Ewlutim in Animult, pp. 155-8. 
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anlhropopsychic hypothesis from its earliest and 
most diffused form of what we may term poly- 
j)s)''chism (wherein the causes inferred were almost 
as personally numerous as the effects contem- 
plated), through polytheism (wherein many effects 
of a like kind were referred to one deity, who, as 
it were, took special charge over that class), up to 
monotheism (wherein all causation is gathered up 
into the monopsychism of a single personality) : it is 
enough thus briefly to show that from first to last the 
hy[>othcsisof anthropopsychism is a necessary phase 
of mental evolution under existing conditions, and 
this whether or not the hypothesis is true. 

Thus viewed, I do not think that ‘ the general 
consent of mankind * is a fact of any argumentative 
weight in favour of the anlhropopsychic theory — so 
far, I mean, as the matter of causation is con- 
cerned— whether this be in fetishism or in the 
teleology of our own day : the general consent of 
mankind in the larger question of theism (where 
sundry other matters besides causation fall to be 
considered) docs not here concern us. Indeed, it 
appears to me Uiat if we arc to go back to the 
salvages for any guarantee of our anlhropopsychic 
theory, the pledge which wc receive is of worse 
than no value. As well might we conclude that a 
match IS a living organism, because this b to the 
mind of a savage the most obvious explanation of 
its movements, as conclude on precisely similar 
grounds that our belief in teleology derives any 
real support from any of the more primitive phases 
of anthropopsychism. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that in seeking to 
estimate the evidence of design in Nature, we must 
as it were start de novo^ without reference to 
anterior beliefs upon the subject. The question is 
essentially one to be considered in the light of all 
the latest knowledge that we posses.s, and by the 
best taculties of thinking that we (the heirs of all 
the ages) are able to bring to bear upon it. I shall, 
therefore, only allude to the history of anthropo- 
psychism in so far as I may find it necessary to do 
so for the sake of elucidating my argument. 

And here it is needful to consider first what Palcy 
called *the state of the argument' before the 
Darwinian epoch. This is clearly and tersely 
presented by Paley in his classical illustration of 
finding a watch upon a heath — an illustration .so 
well known that I need not here rc-slatc it. I will 
merely observe, therefore, that it conveys, as it 
were in one's watch-pocket, the whole of the 
argument from design ; and that it is not in 
my opinion open to the stricture which was 
passed upon it by Mill where he says, — ‘The 
inference would not be from marks of design, but 
because I already know by direct experience that 
watches are made by men.' This appears to me 
to miss the whole point of Palcy ’s meaning, for 
there would be obviously no argument at all unless 
he be understood to mean that the evidence of 
design which is supposed to be afforded by 
examination of the watch, is supposed to be 
afforded by this examination only, and not from 
any of the direct knoivledgc alluded to by Mili 
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For the purposes of the illustration, it must clearly 
be assumed that the finder of the watch has no 
previous or direct knowledge touching the manu- 
facture of watches. Apart from this curious 
misunderstanding, Mill was at one with Paley 
upon the whole subject. 

Again, it is no real objection to the argument 
or illustration to say, as we often have said, that it 
docs not account for the watchmaker. The object 
of the argument from design is to prove the ex- 
istence of a designer: not to explain that existence. 
Indccd,it would be suicidal to the whole argument 
in its relation to Theism, if the possibility of 
any such explanation were entertained ; for such 
a [K>ssibility could only be entertained on the 
supposition that the being of the Deity admits 
of being explained— i.c. that the Deity is not 
ultimate. 

Lastly, the argument is precisely the same 
as that which occurs in numerous passages of 
Scripture and in theological writings all over the 
world down to the present time. That is to say, 
everywhere in organic nature we meet with in- 
numerable adaptations of means to ends, which 
in vefy many cases present a degree of refinement 
and complexity in comparison with which the 
adaptations of means to ends in a watch are but 
miserable and rudimentary attempts at mechanism. 
No one can know so well as the modern biologist 
in what an immeasurable degree the mechanisms 
which occur in such profusion in nature surpass, 
in cvcr>^ form of excellence, the highest triumphs 
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of human invention. Hence at first sight it docs 
unquestionably appear that wc could have no 
stronger or better evidence of purpose than is thus 
afforded. In the words of Paley : * arrangement, 
disposition of parts, subserviency of means to an 
end, relation of instruments to a use, imply the 
presence of intelligence and mind.’ 

But next the question arises, Although such 
things certainly [may]’ imply the presence of mind 
as their explanatory cause, arc vve entitled to 
assume that there can be in nature no other cause 
competent to produce these effects? This is a ques* 
tion which never seems to have occurred to Palcy, 
Bell, Chalmers, or indeed to any of the natural 
theologians up to the time of Darwin. This, I think, 
is a remarkable fact, because the question is one 
which, as a mere matter of logical form, appears 
to lie so much upon the surface. But nevertheless 
the fact remains that natural theologians, so far 
as I know without exception, were satisfied to 
assume as an axiom that mechanism could have 
no cause other than that of a designing mind ; 
and tlicrcforc their work was restricted to tracing 
out in detail the number and the excellency of the 
mechanisms which were to be met with in nature. 
It is, however, obvious that the mere accumulation 
of such cases can have no real, or logical, effect upon 
the argument. The mechanisms which wc en- 
counter in nature arc so amazing in their perfections, 
that the attentive study of any one of them would 
(as Paley in his illustration virtually, though not 

* [I have pul ‘ may ’ in place of ' for the aake of argument*- Ki).] 
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cxprcsslyi contends) be sufficient to c^fty tiiMs 
whole position, if the assumption be conceded 
that mechanism can only be due to mind. There- 
fore the argument is not really, or logically^ 
strengthened by the mere accumulation of any 
number of special cases of mechanism in' nature, 
all as mechanisms similar in kind. Let us now 
consider this argument 

If we arc disposed to wonder why natural 
theologians prior to the days of Darwin were 
content to assume that mind is the only possible 
cause of mechanism, I think we have a ready 
answer in tlic universal prevalence of their belief 
in sf>ccial creation. For I think it is unquestionable 
that, upon the basis of this belief, the assumption 
is legitimate. That is to say, if we start with the 
belief that all species of plants and animals were 
originaHy introduced to the complex conditions 
of thdr several environments suddenly and ready 
made (in some such manner as watches are turned 
out from a manufactory), then I think we are 
reasonably entitled to assume that no conceivable 
cause, other than that of intelligent purpose, could 
possibly be assigned in explanation of the effects. 
It is, of course, needless to observe that in so 
far as this previous belief in special creation was 
thus allowed to affect the argument from design, 
that argument became an instance of circular 
reasoning. And it is, perhaps, equally needless to 
ot«icrve that the mere fact of evolution, as dis- 
tinguished from special creation-*-or of the gradual 
development of living mechanisins, as distir^uished 
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irom their sudden and ready-made apparition — 
would not in any way affect the argument from 
design, unless it could be shown that the process 
of evolution admits the possibility of some other 
cause which is not admitted by the hypothesis 
of special creation* But this is precisely what 
is shown by the theory of evolution as propounded 
by Darwin. That is to say, the theory of the 
gradual development of living mechanisms pro- 
pounded by Darwin, is something more than 
a theory of gradual development as distinguished 
from sudden creation. It is this, but it is also 
a theory of a purely scientific kind which seeks 
to explain the purely physical causes of that 
development. And this is the point where natunil 
science begins to exert Iicr influence upon natural 
theology — or the point where the theory of 
evolution begins to affect the theory of design. 
As this is a most important part of our subject, 
and one upon which an extraordinary amount of 
confusion at the present time prevails, I shall in 
my next paper carefully consider it in all its 
bearings. 



II. 


SurPOSE the man who found the watch upon 
a heath to continue Iub walk till he comes down to 
the sea- shore, and suj>posc further that he is as 
ignorant of physical geography as he is of watch- 
making, He soon begins to observe a number 
of adaplali(»ns of means to entis, which, if less 
rcfinctl and delicate than those that formed the 
object of his study in the watcli. arc on the other 
hand inucli more impressive from the greatly 
larger scale on which they are displayed. First, 
he observes that there is a beautiful basin hollowed 
out in the land for the reception of a bay ; that 
the sides of this basin, which from being near its 
ojxming arc most exposed to the action of large 
rolling billows, arc com[>oscd of rocky cliffs, 
evidently in order to prevent the further encroach- 
ment of the sea, and the consccpient destruction 
of the entire bay ; that the sides of the basin, 
winch from being successively situated more inland 
arc successively less and less exposed to the action 
of laigc w’aves, are constituted successively of 
smaller rocks, |>assing into shingle, and eventually 
into the finest sand : that as the tides rise and fall 
with as great a regularity as was exhibited by the 
movements of the watch, the stones are carefully 
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separated out from the sand to be arranged in 
sloping layers by themselves, and this always 
with a most beautiful reference to the places round 
the margin of the basin which arc most in danger 
of being damaged by the action of the waves, lie 
would further observe, upon closer inspection, that 
this process of selective arrangement goes into 
matters of the most minute detail. Here, for 
instance, he would observe a mile or two of a 
particular kind of seaweed artistically arraivged ii^ 
one long sinuous line upon the beach ; there ho 
would see a wonderful deposit of shells ; in another 
place a lovely little purple licap of garnet sand, the 
minute particles of which have all been carefully 
picked out from the surrounding acres of yellow 
sand. Again, he would notice that the streams 
which come down to the bay arc all ll<»wing in 
channels admirabi)' dug out for the purpf)sc; and, 
being led by curiosit)’ to investigate the teleology 
of these various streams, he wo\ild find that they 
serve to supply the water wliich the sea loses by 
evaporation, and also, by a wonderful j>iccc of 
adjustment, to furnish fresh water to those animals 
and plants which thrive i)cst in fresh water, and 
yet by their combined action to carry down 
sufficient mineral constituents to give that pre- 
cisc degree of saltncss to the sea as a whole which 
is required for the maintenance of pelagic life. 
Lastly, continuing his investigations along tin's 
line of inquiry, he would find that a thousand 
different habitats w^erc all thoughtfully adapted 
to the needs of a hundred thousand different forms 
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erf life, none of which could survive if these 
lubitats were reversed. Now, I think that our 
imaginary inquirer would be a dull man if, as the 
result of all this study, he failed to conclude that 
the evidence of Design furnished by the marine 
bay was at least as cogent as that which he had 
previously found in his study of the watch. 

But there is this great difference between the 
two cases. Whereas by subsequent inquiry he 
could ascertain as a matter of fact that the watch 
was due to intelligent contrivance, he could make 
no such discovery with reference to the marine 
bay: in the one case intelligent contrivance as 
a cause is independently demonstrable, while in 
the other case it can only be inferred. What, 
then, is the value of the inference ? 

If, after the studies of our imaginary teleologist 
had been completed, he were introduced to the 
library of the Royal Society, and if he were then 
to spend a year or two in making himself 
acquainted with the leading results of modern 
science, I fancy that he would end by being both 
a wiser and a sadder man. At least I am certain 
that in learning more he would feel that he is 
understanding less— that the archaic simplicity of 
his earlier explanations must give place to a 
matured perplexity upon the whole subject To 
begin with, he would now find that every one of 
the adjustments of means to ends which excited 
his admiration on the sea*coast were due to 
plysica! causes which arc perfectly well understood. 
The cliffs stood at the opening of the bay because 
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. tlie sea in past ages had encroached upon the 
COftst^line untU it met with these cliflfs, which then 
opposed its further progress ; the bay was a 
depressioa in the land which happened to be there 
when the sea arrived, and into which the sea 
consequently flowed ; the successive occurrence 
of rocks, shingle, and sand was due to the actions 
of the waves themselves ; the segregation of sea- 
weeds, shells, pebbles, and different kinds of sand, 
was due to their different degrees of specific 
gravity ; the fresh-water streams ran in channels 
because they had themselves been the means 
of excavating them ; and the multitudinous forms 
of life were all adapted to their several habitats 
simply because the unsuited forms were not able 
to live in them. In all these cases, therefore, our 
tclcologist in the light of fuller knowledge would 
be compelled to conclude at least this much — that 
the adaptations which he had so greatly admired 
when he supposed that they were all due to con- 
trivance in anticipation of the existing phenomena, 
cease to furnish the same evidence of intelligent 
design when it is found that no one of them 
was prepared beforehand by any independent or 
external cause. 

He would therefore be led to conclude that if 
the teleological interpretation of the facts were 
to be saved at all, it could only be so by taking 
a much wider view of the subject than was afforded 
by the particular cases of apparent design which 
at first appeared so cogent. That is to say, he 
would feel that he must abandon the supposition 
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of any special design in the construction of that 
particular bay, and fall back upon the theory of 
a much more general design in the construction 
of one great scheme of Nature as a whole. In 
short he would require to dislodge his argument 
from the special adjustments which in the first 
instance ap{>carcd to him so suggestive, to those 
general laws of Nature which by their united 
operation give rise to a cosmos as distinguished 
from a chaos. 

Now I have been careful thus to present in all its 
more important details an imaginary argument 
drawn from inorganic nature, because it furnishes 
a com{)letc analogy to the actual argument which 
is drawn from organic nature. Without any ques- 
tion, thf‘ instances of apparent design, or of the 
apparently intentional adaptation of means to ends, 
which we me(!t with in organic nature, are 
incomparably more nuinercrus and suggestive than 
anything witli wliich we meet in inorganic nature. 
Hut if once we find gt>od reason to conclude that 
the former, like the latter, arc all due, not to the 
immediate, special and pros[)cctive action of a 
contriving mtelligencc (as in watch-making or 
creation), but to the agency of secondary or 
physical causes acting under the influence of what 
\vc call general laws, then it seems to me that 
no matter how numerous or how^ wonderful the 
adaptations of means to ends in organic nature 
may be, they furnish one no other or better 
evidence of (k\^ign than is furnished by any of the 
facts of inorganic nature. 
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For the sake of clearness let us take any special 
case. Paley says, " I know of no better method 
of introducing so large a subject than that of 
comparing a single thing with a single thing ; an 
eye, for example, with a telescope/ He then goes 
on to point out the analogies between these two 
pieces of apparatus, and ends by asking, ‘How 
is it possible, under circumstances of such close 
affinity, and under the operation of equal evidence, 
to exclude contrivance in the case of the eye, yet 
to acknowledge the proof of contrivance having 
been employed, as the plainest and clearest of 
all propositions in the case of the telescope ? * 

Well, the answer to be made is that only upon 
the hypothesis of special creation can this analogy 
hold : on the hypothesis of evolution by physical 
causes the evidence in the two cases is fw/ equal. 
For, upon this hypothesis wc have the eye be- 
ginning, not as a ready-made structure prepared 
beforehand for the purposes of seeing, but as a 
mere differentiation of the ends of nerves in the 
skin, probably in the first instance to enable them 
better to discriminate changes of temperature. 
Pigment having been laid down in these jdaccs 
the better to secure this purpose (I use teleological 
terms for the sake of brevity), the nervc-cnding 
begins to distinguish between light and darkness. 
The better to secure this further pur[X)se, the 
simplest conceivable form of lens begins to appear 
in the shape of small refractive bodies. Behind 
these sensory cells arc developed, forming the 
earliest indication of a retina presenting a single 
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layer. And so on, step by step, till we reach the 
eye of an eagle. 

Of course the telcologist will here answer — *The 
fact of such a gradual building up is no argument 
against design : whether the structure appeared 
on a sudden or was the result of a slow elaboration, 
the marks of design in eitlier case occur in the 
structure as it stands.’ All of which is very true ; 
but I am not maintaining that the fact of a gradual 
development in itself docs affect the argument 
from design. I am maintaining that it only docs 
so because it reveals the possibility (excluded by 
the hypothesis of sudden or special creation) of 
the structure having been proximately due to the 
operation of physical causes. Thus, for the value 
of argument, let us assume that natural selection 
has Ixjcn satisfactorily established as a cause 
adequate to account for all these effects. Given 
the facts of heredity, variation, struggle for 
existence, and the consequent survival of the fittest, 
what follows ? Why that each step in the pro- 
longed and gradual development of the eye was 
brought about by the elimination of all the less 
adapted structures in any given generation, i. c. the 
selection of all the better adapted to perpetuate 
the improvement by heredity. Will the teleologist 
maintain that this selective process is itself in- 
dicative of special design? If so, it appears to me 
that he is logically bound to maintain that the long 
line of seaweed, the shells, the stones and the little 
heap of garnet sand upon the sea-coast arc all 
equally indicative of special design. The general 



hm rclatii^ to specific gravity arc at least of as 
much importance in the economy of nature as arc 
the general laws relating to specific differentiation j 
and to each illustration alike we find the result 
of the operation of known physical causes to be 
that of selection. If it should be argued in reply 
that the selection in the one case is obviously 
purposeless, while in the other it is as obviously 
purposive, I answer that this is pure assumption. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that every 
geological formation on the face of the globe is 
either wholly or in part due to the selective influ- 
ence of specific gravity, and who shall say that the 
construction of the earth’s crust is a less important 
matter in the general scheme of things (if there is 
such a scheme) than is the evolution of an eye? 
Qr who shall say that because wt see an ap- 
parently intentional adaptation of means to ends 
as the result of selection in the case of the eye, 
there is no intention served by the result of 
selection in the case of the sca-wceds, stones, 
sand, mud ? For anything that wc can know to 
the contrary, the supposed inleiligencc may take 
a greater delight in the latter than in tlic former 
process. 

For the sake of clearness I have assumed that 
the physical causes with which wc are already ac- 
quainted are sufficient to explain the observed 
phenomena of organic nature. But it clearly 
makes no difference whether or not this assumption 
is conceded, provided wc allow that the observed 
phenomena arc all due to physical causes of some 
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kind, be they known or unknown. That is to say, 
in whatever measure w'e exclude the hypothesis 
of the direct or immediate intervention of the Deity 
in organic nature (miracle), in that measure we are 
reducing the evidence of design in organic nature 
to precisely the same logical position as that which 
is occupied by the evidence of design in inorganic 
nature. Hence I conceive that Mill has shown a 
singular w'ant of penetration where, after observing 
with reference to natural selection, ‘ creative fore* 
thought is not absolutely the only link by which 
the origin of the wonderful mechanism of the eye 
may be connected with the fact of sight,’ he goes 
on to say, ‘ leaving this remarkable speculation (i.e. 
that of natural selection) to whatever fate the 
progress of discovery may have in store for it, in 
the present slate of knowledge the adaptations 
in nature afford a large balance of probability 
in favour of creation by intelligence.’ I say this 
passage seems to me to show a singular want of 
jKmetration, and I say so because it appears to 
argue that the issue lies between the hypothesis 
of special de.'^ign and the hypothesis of natural 
selection. But it docs not do so. The issue really 
lies between special design and natural causes. 
Survival of the fittest is one of these causes which 
has l>cen suggested, and shown by a large accumu- 
lation of evidence t(> be probably a true cause. 
But even if it were to be disproved as a cause, the 
real argumentative position of teleology would not 
thereby be effected, unless vve were to conclude 
that there can be no other causes of a secondary 
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or physical kind concerned in the production of 
the observed adaptations. 

1 trust that I have now made it sufficiently clear 
why I hold that if wc believe the reign of natural 
law, or the operation of physical causes, to extend 
throughout organic nature in the same universal 
manner as we believe this in the case of inorganic 
nature, then we can find no better evidence of 
design in the one province than in the other, The 
mere fact that wc meet with more numerous and 
apparently more complete instances of design in 
the one province than in the other is, ex hypothesis 
merely due to our ignorance of the natural causa- 
tion in the more intricate province. In studying 
biological phenomena we are all at present in the 
intellectual position of our imaginary tcleologist 
when studying the marine bay : wc do not know the 
natural causes which have produced the observed 
results. But if, after having obtained a partial key 
in the theory of natural selection, wc trust to the 
large analogy which is afforded by the simpler 
provinces of Nature, and conclude that physical 
causes arc everywhere concerned in the production 
of organic structures, then wc have concluded that 
any evidence of design which these structures 
present is of just the same logical value as that 
which wc may attach to the evidence of design in 
inorganic nature. If it should still be urged that 
the adaptations met with in organic nature arc 
from their number and unity much more suggestive 
of design than anything met with in inorganic 
nature, I must protest that this is to change the 
C 
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ground of argument and to evade the only pc&it in 
dispute. No one denies the obvious fact stated ; 
the only question is whether any number and any 
quantity of adaptations in any one department of 
nature afford other or better evidence of demgn 
than is afforded by adaptations in other depart-* 
ments, when all departments alike arc supposed to 
be equally the outcome of physical causation* And 
this question I answer in the negative, because 
wc have no means of ascertaining the extent to 
which the process of natural selection, or any 
other physical cause, is competent to produce 
adaptations of the kind observed. 

Thus, to take another instance of apparent design 
from inorganic nature, it has been argued that the 
constitution of the atmosphere is clearly designed 
for the support of vegetable and animal life. But 
before this conclusion can be established upon the 
facts, it must be shown that life could exist under 
no other material conditions than those which are 
furnished to it by the elementary constituents of 
the atmosphere. This, however, it is clearly im- 
possible to show. For anything that wc can know 
to the contrary, life may actually be existing upon 
some of the other heavenly bodies under totiJly 
different conditions as to atmosphere; and the 
fact that on this planet all life has come to be 
dq>endcnt upon the gases which occur In our 
atmosphere, may be due simply to the fact that it 
was only the forma of life which were able to adapt 
themselves (through natural selection m: other 
physical causes) to these {articular gases whidb 



coidd pmai&Ay be expected to occur— juat as in 
matters of stiU »nall^ detaii» it was only those 
forms of life that were suited to their several 
habitats in the marine bay^ which could possibly 
be expected to be found in these several situations* 
Now, if a set of adjustments so numerous and so 
ddkate as those on which the relations of every 
known form of life to the constituent gases of the 
atmosphere are seen to depend, can thus be shown 
not necessarily to imply the action of any disposing 
intelligence, how is it possible to conclude that 
any less general exhibitions of adjustment imply 
this, so long as every case of adjustment, whether 
or not ultimately due to design, is regarded as 
proxtmately due to physical causes? 

In view of these considerations, therefore, I think 
it is perfectly clear that if the argument from 
teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by 
shifting it from the narrow basis of special adapta- 
tions, to the broad area of Nature as a whole. And 
here 1 confess that*to my mind the argument docs 
aa{uire a weight which, if long and attentively 
considered, deserves to- be regarded as enormous. 
Ftu*, aldiough this and that particular adjustment 
in Nature may be seen to be .proxtmately due to 
physical causes, and although we m prepared on 
the grounds of the largest possible analogy to iaftfr 
that all other such particular cases are likewise due 
to physical causes, the more ultimate question 
arises, Mow is it that all physical causes conspire, 
bytheif united action," to the production of a general 
owler of Nature ? It is agmnst all analogy to sup- 
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pose that such an end as this can be accomplished 
by such means as those, in the way of mere chance 
or ' the fortuitous concourse of atoms/ We are led 
by the most fundamental dictates of our reason to 
conclude that there must be some cause for this co- 
operation of causes. I know that from Lucretius* 
time this has been denied ; but it has been denied 
only on grounds of feeling. No possible reason 
can be given for the denial which does not run 
counter to the law of causation itself. I am there- 
fore perfectly clear that the only question which, 
from a purely rational point of view, here stands 
to be answered is this — Of what nature arc we to 
.suppose the causa causarum to be ? 

On this point only two hypotheses have ever been 
advanced, and I think it is impossible to conceive 
that any third one is open. Of these two hypotheses 
the earliest, and of course the most obvious, is that 
of mental purpose. The other hypothesis is one 
which wc owe to the far-reaching thought of 
Mr. Herbert Si>cnccr. In Chapter VII oihxs first 
Priftciples he argues that all causation arises im- 
mediately out of existence as such, or, as he states 
it, that ‘ uniformity of law inevitably follows from 
the persistence of force.* For ‘ if in any two cases 
there is exact likeness not only between those most 
conspicuous antecedents which wc distinguish as 
the causes, but also between those accompanying 
antecedents which wc call the conditions, we cannot 
affirm that the cficcts will differ, without affirming 
either that some force has come into existence or 
that some force has ceased to exist. If the co- 
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operative forces in the one case arc equal to those in 
the othcr^each to each, in distribution and amount; 
then it IS impossible to conceive the product of 
their joint action in the one ease as unlike that in 
the other, without conceiving one or more of the 
forces to have increascil or diminished in quantity ; 
and this is conceiving that force is not [xrststent’ 

Now this interpretation of causality as the im- 
mediate outcome of existence must be considcrctl 
first as a theory of causation, and next as a theory 
in relation to Theism. As a thct>ry of causation it 
has not met with the approval of mathematicians, 
j)hysicists, or logicians, leading representatives of 
all these departments of thought having expressly 
opposed it, while, so far as I am aware, no repre- 
sentative of any one of them has spoken in its 
favour h But with tins point I am not at present 
concerned, for even if the theory were admitted to 
furnish a full and complete explanation of caus- 
ality, it would still fail to account for the har- 
monious relation of causes, or the fact with which 
we arc now alone concerned. This distinction is 
not perceived by the anonymous author ‘ Physicus,’ 
who, in his Candid Examination of Theum^ laj's 

* A note (of 1S93) contains the following; : *lJcing, conKiflrrca in 
the ahitract, h lo^jically e<juivalenl to Not-lkin^j or Nothinf^:. For 
if l>y succcMJvc of ab-iraclion, we divest the concejaion of 

iking of attribute and relation we reach the c^m:ccjiI)ou of that 
which cannot be, i.c. a logical corttra<li<:iion, or the logical cone* 
lalive of Iking which is Nothing. (All this ii well exf^rewud tn 
Caird’i EvofuHm of lUligion.) The failure to perceive this f.tcl 
constitutes a grourid fallacy in my CanJui Exam mat ion of Theiim, 
where I represent Iking ai lacing a sufficient explauaUon of Uie 
Order of Nature or the law of CauMlion,’ 
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great stress upon Mr. Spencer’s theory of causa- 
tion as subversive of Theism, or at least as super- 
seding the necessity of thcistic hypothesis by 
furnishing a full explanation of the order of Nature 
on purely physical grounds. But •he fails to per- 
ceive that even if Mr. Spencer s theory were con- 
ceded fully to explain all the facts of causality, 
it would in no wise tend to explain the cosmos in 
which these facts occur. It may be true that 
causation depends upon the ‘persistence of force’: 
it docs not follow that all manifestations of force 
should on this account have been directed to 
occur as they do occur. For, if we follow back 
any sequence of physical causation, we soon find 
that it spreads out on all sides into a network of 
physical relations which are literally infinite both 
in space (conditions) and in time (antecedent 
causes). Now, ev^cn if we suppose that the per- 
sistence of force is a sufficient explanation of the 
occurrence of the particular sequence contemplated 
so far as iht exhibition of force is there con- 
cerned, wc arc thus as far as ever from explain- 
ing the ditennination of this force into the 
particular channel through which it flows. It paay 
be quite true that the resultant is determined as 
to magnitude and direction by the components; 
but what about the magnitude and direction of 
the components? If it is said that they in turn 
were determined by the outcome of previous sys- 
tems, how about these systems? And so on till 
wc spread away into the infinite network already 
mentioned* Only if wc knew the origin of all 
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series of all such systems could we be in a posi- 
tion to say that an adequate intdUgetice might 
determine beforehand by calculation the .state of 
any one part of the universe at any given instant 
of time. But, as the scries arc infinite both in 
number and extent, Uiis knowledge is dearly out 
of the question. Moreover, even if it could be 
imagined as possible, it could only be so imagined 
at the expense of supposing an origin of physical 
causation in time ; and this amounts to sup'* 
posing a state of things prior to such causation, 
and out of w^hich it arose. But to supjwsc this is 
to suppose some cxtra«physical source of physical 
causation ; and whether this supposition is made 
with reference to a physical event occurring under 
immediate observation (miracle), or to a physical 
event in past time, or to the origin of all physical 
events, it is alike incompatible with any theory that 
seeks to give a purely physical explanation of the 
physical universe as a whole. It is, in short, the 
old story about a stream not being able to rise above 
its source. Physical causation cannot be made to 
supply its own explanation, and the mere persistence 
of force, even if it were conceded to account for 
particular cases of physical sequence, can give no 
account of the ubiquitous and eternal direction of 
force in the construction and maintenance of univer- 
sal order. 

Wc are thus, as it w'crc, driven upon the theory 
of Theism as furnishing the only namcabic explana- 
tion of this universal order. That is to say, by 
no logical artifice can wc escape from the condu- 
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ston that, as far as we can see, this universal order 
must be regarded as due to some one integrating 
principle ; and that this, so far as we can see, is 
most probably of the nature of mind. At least it 
must be allowed that we can conceive of it under no 
other aspect ; and that if any particular adaptation 
in organic nature is held to be suggestive of such an 
agcnc)', the sum total of all adaptations in the 
universe must be held to be incomparably more 
so. I shall not, however, dwell upon this theme 
since it has been well treated by several modern 
writers, and with special cogency by the Rev. 
Iladcii Powell. I will merely observe that I do 
not consider it necessary to the display of this 
argument in favour of Theism that wc should 
speak of ‘natural laws.’ It is enough to take 
our stand upon the [broadest] general fact that 
Nature is a system, and that the order observable 
in this system is absolutely universal, eternally cn> 
during, and infinitely exact ; while only upon the 
.supposition of its being such is our experience 
conceived as possible, or our knowledge conceived 
as attainable. 

Having thus stated as emphatically as I can that 
in my opinion no explanation of natural order can 
be either conceived or named other than that of 
intelligence as the supreme directing cause, I shall 
proceed to two other questions which arise imme- 
diately out of this conclusion. The first of these 
questions is as to the presumable character of this 
supreme Intelligence so far as any data of inference 
upon this i>oint arc supplied by our observation of 
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Nature ; aad the other question is as to the strictly 
formal cogency of any conclusions cither with refer- 
ence to the existence or the character of such an 
intelligence ^ 1 shall consider these two {X>ints 

separately. 

No sooner have wc reached the conclusion that 
the only hypothesis whereby the general order of 
Nature admits of being in any degree accounted 
for is that it is due to a cause of a mental kind, 
llian we confront the fact that this cause must 
be widely dilTcrcnt from anytliing that wc know 
of Mijid in ourselves. And we soon discover that 
this di (Terence must be conceived as not merely of 
degree, however great, but of kind. In other words, 
ailhough wc may conclude that the nearest analogue 
<if the causa causarum given in experience is tlic 
human mind, we are bound to acknowledge that 
in all fundamental points the ai^alogy is so remote 
that it becomes a (jiicstion whether we arc really 
very much nearer the truth by entertaining it. 
Thus, for instance, as Mr. S[>cnccr has pointed 
out, our only conception of that wln‘ch wc know 
as Mind in ourselves is the conception of a .serie.s 
of states of consciousness. Hut, he continues, ‘I’ut 
a series of states of consciousness as cause and 
the evolving universe as eflect, and tfjcn endeavour 
to see the last as flowing from the first. I firul 
it possible to imagine in S(/mc dim way a .scries 
of states of consciousness serving as antecedent 
to any one of the movements I see going on ; for 

* [This piomifc only pastially iiUhllcU in the j»cnuUim«ic p;!ra- 
graph of the eway. — Eo ] 
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my own states of consciousness are often indirectly 
the antecedents to such movements. But how if 
I attempt to think of such a series as antecedent 
to all actions throughout the universe . . . ? If to 
account for this infinitude of physical changes every- 
where going on, Mind must be conceived as there/* 
“ under the guise of simple dynamics/* then the 
reply is, that, to be so conceived, Mind must be 
divested of all attributes by which it is distinguished; 
and that, when thus divested of its distinguishing 
attributes the conception disappears — the word 
Mind stands for a blank.* 

Moreover, Miow is the “originating Mind'* to 
be thought of as having states produced by 
things objective to it, as discriminating among 
these slates, and classing them as like and unlike ; 
and as preferring one objective result to another?** 
Hence, without continuing this line of argument, 
which it w'ould not be difficult to trace through 
every constituent branch of human psychology, 
we may take it as unquestionable that, if there 
is a Divine Mind, it must differ so essentially from 
the human mind, that it becomes illogical to de- 
signate the two by the same name : the attributes 
of eternity and ubiquity are in themselves enough 
to place such a Mind in a category sui geucris^ 
wholly different from anything wliich the analogy 
furnished by our own mind enables us even 
dimly to conceive. And this, of course, is no 
more than theologians admit. God's thoughts arc 

* Krt&Xh ^ The whole oo^Ul lo be 

ooiumlted, bcbc loo long to quote iiere. 
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above oor thoughts, and a God who would be 
comprehensible to our intelligence would be no 
God at all, they say* Which may be true 
enough, only we must remember that in what- 
ever measure wc arc thus |)rccludcd from under* 
standing the Divine Mind, in that measure are we 
precluded from founding any conclusions as to its 
nature upon analogies furnished by the human 
mind* The theory ceases to be anthropomorphic : it 
ceases to be even * anthropopsychtc ' : it is afiiliated 
with the conception of mind only in virtue of the 
one fact that it serves to give the best provisional 
account of the order of Nature, by supposing an 
infinite extension of some of the faculties of the 
human mind, with a concurrent obliteration of alt 
the essential conditions under which alone these 
faculties arc known to exist. Obviously of such 
a Mind as this no predication is logically jK>ssiblc. 
If such a Mind exists, it is not conceivable as 
existing, and we arc precluded from assigning to it 
any attributes. 

Thus much on general grounds. Descending 
now to matters of more detail, let us assume with 
the natural theologians that such a Mind does exist, 
that it so far resembles the human mind as to 
be a conscious, personal intelligence, and that the 
care of such a Mind is over all its works. Even 
upon the grounds of this supposition wc meet with 
a number of large and general facts which indicate 
that this Mind ought still to be regarded as ap- 
parently very unlike its Mmagc* in the mind of 
mam I will not here dwell upon the argument of 
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seeming waste and purposeless action in Nature, 
because I think that this may be fairly met by 
the ulterior argument already drawn from Nature 
as a whole— viz. that as a whole, Nature is a 
cosmos, and therefore that what to us appears 
wasteful and purposeless in matters of detail may 
not be so in relation to the scheme of things 
as a whole. But I am doubtful whether this 
ulterior argument can fairly be adduced to meet 
the apparent absence in Nature of that which in 
man we term morality. For in the human mind 
the sense of right and wrong — with all its 
accompanying or constituting emotions of love, 
sympathy, justice, &c.— is so important a factor, 
that however greatly we may imagine the in- 
tellectual side of the human mind to be extended, 
we can scarcely imagine that the moral side could 
ever become so apparently eclipsed as to end in the 
authorsliip of such a work as we find in terrestrial 
nature. It is useless to hide our eyes to the state 
of matters which meets us here. Most of the in- 
stances of special design which are relied upon by 
the natural theologian to prove the intelligent 
nature of the First Cause, have as their end or 
object the infliction of painful death or the escape 
from remorseless enemies ; and so far the argument 
in favour of the intelligent nature of the First Cause 
is an argument against its morality. Again, even 
if we (juit the narrower basis on which teleological 
ai^umcnt has rested in the past, and stand tliat 
argument upon the broader ground of Nature as 
a whole, it scarcely becomes less incompatible with 
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any inference to the morality of that Cause, seeing 
that the facts to which I have alluded arc not merely 
occasional and, as it were, outweighed by contrary 
facts of a more general kind, but manifestly con- 
stitute the leading feature of the scheme of organic 
nature as a whole: or, if this were held to be 
questionable, it could only follow that wc arc not 
entitled to infer that there is any such scheme 
at all 

Nature, as red in tooth and claw with ravin, is 
thus without question a large and general fact that 
must be considered by any theory of teleology 
which can be propounded. I do not think that 
this aspect of the matter could be conveyed in 
stronger terms than it is by ‘Physicus*/ whom 
I shall therefore quote : — 

‘ Supposing the Deity to be, what Professor Flint 
maintains that he is— viz, omnii)otcnt, and there 
can be no inference more transparent than that 
such wholesale suffering, for whatever ends dc- 
signed, exhibits an incalculably greater deficiency 
of beneficence in the divine character than that 
which wc know in any, the very worst, of human 
characters. For let us pause for one moment to 
think of what suffering in Nature means. Some 
hundreds of millions of years ago some millions 
of millions of animals must be supposed to have 
become sentient Since that time till the present, 
there must have been millions and millions of 
generations of millions and millions of individuals. 

* In an essay on Prof. I linl f ajipcodcd to the Candid 

EMominatian. 
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And throughout all this period of incalculable 
tlttration, this inconceivable hoiSt of sentient oigan« 
isms have been in a state of unceasing battle, 
dread, ravin, pain. Looking to the outcome, we 
find that more than one half of the species which 
have survived the ceaseless struggle are parasitic 
in their habits, lower and insentient forms of life 
feasting on higher and sentient forms; we find 
teeth and talons whetted for slaughter, hooks and 
suckers moulded for torment — everywhere a reign 
of terror, hunger, sickness, with oozing blood and 
quivering limbs, with gasping breath and eyes 
of innocence that dimly close in deaths of cruel 
torture 1 Is it said that there are compensating 
enjoyments? I care not to strike the balance; 
the enjoyments I plainly perceive to be as physically 
necessary as the pains, and this whether or not 
evolution is due to design. . . . Am I told that 
I am not competent to judge the purposes of the 
Almighty? I answer that if there are purposes^ 
I am able to judge of them so far as I can sec; 
and if I am expected to judge of His purposes 
when they appear to be beneficent, I am in con- 
sistency obliged also to judge of them when they 
appear to be malevolent And it can be no possible 
extenuation of the latter to point to the ** final 
result’* as “order and beauty,’* so long as the 
means adopted by the “ Omnipotent Designer*^ are 
known to have been so [terrible]. All that we 
could legitimately assert in this case would be that, 
so far as observation can extend, “He cares for 
animal perfection” to ike exelusim of “animal 
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atjoymentj** imd even to the MM disregard of 
animal suiTerifig. But to assert this would merely 
be to deny Tbcneficencc as an attribute of God 
The reasoning here appears as unassailable as 
it is obvious. If, as the writer goes on to say» we 
sec a rabbit panting in the iron jaws of a spring 
trap, and in consequence abhor the devilish nature 
of the being who, with full powers of realizing what 
pain means, can deliberately employ his whole 
faculties of invention in contriving a thing so 
hideously cruel ; what arc wc to think of a Being 
who, with yet higher faculties of thought and 
knowledge, and with an unlimitctl choice of means 
to secure His ends, has contrived untold thoimnds 
of mechanisms no less diabolical? In short, so 
far as Nature can teach us, or ‘observation can 
extend/ it docs appear that the scheme, if it is 
a scheme, is the product of a Mind which differs 
from the more highly evolved type of human mind 
in that it is immensely more intellectual without 
being nearly so moral. And the same thing is 
indicated by the rough and indiscriminate manner 
in which justice is allotted — even if it can be said 
to be allotted at all. When wc contrast the 
certainty and rigour with which any offence against 
‘physical law* is punished by Nature (no matter 
though the sin be but one of ignorance), with 
the extreme uncertainty and laxity with which 
she meets any offence against ‘ moral law/ we arc 
constrained to feel that the system of l<^1ation 
(if wc may so term it) is conspicuously different 

* ^ CMUd KxAminstim TMm, pp. i7i-s« 
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from that which would have been devised by any 
intelligence which in any sense could be called 
‘ anthropopsychic/ 

The only answer to these difficulties open to 
the natural theologian is that which is drawn from 
the constitution of the human mind. It is argued 
that the fact of this mind having so large an 
ingredient of morality in its constitution may be 
taken as proof that its originating source is like- 
wise of a moral character. This argument, however, 
appears to me of a questionable character, seeing 
that, for anything wc can tell to the contrary, the 
moral sense may have been given to, or developed 
in, man simply on account of its utility to the 
species — ^juat in the same way as teeth in the shark 
or poison in the snake. If so, the occurrence of 
the moral sense in man would merely furnish one 
other instance of the intellectual, as distinguished 
from the moral, nature of God ; and there seems 
to be in itself no reason why wc should take any 
other view. The mere fact that to us the moral 
sense seems such a great and holy thing, is doubt- 
less (under any view) owing to its importance to 
the well-being of our species. In itself, or as it 
appears to other possible beings intellectual like 
ourselves, but existing under unlike conditions, 
the moral sense of man may be regarded as of no 
more significance than the social instincts of bees. 
More particularly may this consideration apply 
to the case of a Mind existing, according to the 
theological theory of things, wholly beyond the 
i>aic of anything analogous to those social relations 
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out of which, according to the scientific theory of 
evolution, the moral sense has been developed in 
ourselves 

The truth is that in this matter natural theo- 
logians begin by assuming that the First Cause, 
if intelligent, fnust be moral ; and then they are 
blinded to the strictly logical weakness of the 
argument whereby they endeavour to sustain their 
assumption. Fur aught that we can tell to the 
contrary, it may he quite as ‘anthropomorphic’ 
a notion to attribute morality to God a,s it would 
be to attribute those capacities for sensuous en- 
joyment with which the Greeks endowed their 
divinities. The Deity may be as liigh above the 
one as the other — or rather perhaps we may say as 
much external to the one as to the other. Without 
being supra-moral, and still less immoral, He may 
be un-moral : our ideas of morality may have no 
meaning as applied to Him. 

But if we go thus far in one direction, I think, 
ptr cofitraj it must in consistency be allowed that 
the argument from the constitution of the human 
mind acquires more weight when it is shifted from 
the moral sense to the religious instincts. kV»r, on 
the one hand, these instincts arc not of such obviou.s 


* [I haw, Of Kt!iu>r, resisted a terwptation to iulcrvcnc in the 
orgTumtnt. But I think I may intervene on a matter of bet, and 
point out that ' according to the tlwrological tlicory of thingt,’ i.e, 
according to the Trinitarian doctrine, (iod'f Nature coiuuts in 
what is strictly ‘ analogtmi to social relations/ and He not merely 
eabiUts in Hi* creation, but Himself w ht)ve. See, on the 
subject, eipedttlly, K, H. Hutton a essay on the Incarnation, in his 
TheoUgUal Eaays (Macmillan;.— 
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use to the species as are those of morality; and^ 
on the other hand, while they are unquestionably 
very general, very persistent, and vciy powerful, 
they do not appear to serve any * end ' or * purpose ' 
in the scheme of things, unless we accept the theory 
which is given of them by those in whom they are 
most strongly developed. Here I think we have 
an argument of legitimate force, although it docs 
not appear that such w^as the opinion entertained 
of it by Mill. I think the argument is of legiti- 
mate force, because if the religious instincts of the 
human race point to no reality as their object, they 
arc out of analogy with all other instinctive endow- 
ments. Elsewhere in the animal kingdom we 
never meet with such a thing as an instinct pointing 
aimlessly, and therefore the fact of man being, 
as it is said, * a religious animal * — i. c. presenting 
a class of feelings of a peculiar nature directed to 
particular ends, and most akin to, if not identical 
with, true instinct — is so far, in my opinion, a legiti- 
mate argument in favour of the reality of some 
object towards which the religious side of this 
animal’s nature is directed. And I do not think 
that this argument is invalidated by such facts as 
that widely different intellectual conceptions touch- 
ing the character of this object arc entertained 
by different races of mankind ; that the force of 
the religious instincts differs greatly in different 
individuals even of the same race ; that these 
instincts admit of being greatly modified by educa- 
tion ; that they would probably fail to be developed 
in any individual without at least so much education 
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m is itquijred to furnish the needful iotdiectual 
auKcptions on which they are founded ; or that 
we may not improbably trace their origin, as 
Mr. Spencer traces it, to a primitive mode of inter* 
preting dreams. For even in view of all these 
considerations the fact remains that these instincts 
€xistt and therefore, like all other instincts, may be 
supposed to have a dtJimU meaning* even though, 
like all other instincts, they may be supposed to 
have had a natural cause, which both in the in- 
dividual and in the race requires, a$ in the natural 
development of all other instincts, the natural 
conditions for its occurrence to be supplied. In 
a w’ord, if animal instincts generally, like organic 
structures or inorganic systems, arc held to 
betoken purpose, the religious nature of man 
would stand out as an anomaly in the general 
scheme of things if it alone were purposeless. 
Hence we have here what seems to me a valid 
inference, so far as it goes, to the cft'cct that, if 
the general order of Nature is due to Mind, the 
character of that Mind is such as it is conceived to 
be by the most highly developed form of religion. 
A conclusion which is no doubt the opjx>sitc of 
that which we reached by contemplating the phe- 
nomena of biology ; and a contradiction which can 
only be overcome by supposing, cither that Nature 
conceals God, while man reveals Him, or that 
Nature reveals God while man misrepresents Him. 

There is still one other fact of a very wide and 
general kind presented by Nature, which, if the 
order of Nature is taken to be the expression of 
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intelligent purpose, ought in my opinion to be 
regarded as of great weight in furnishing evidence 
upon the ethical quality of that purpose. It is a 
fact which, so far as I know, has not been considered 
by any other writer; but from its being, one of 
the most general of all the facts relating to the 
sentient creation, and from its admitting of no one 
single exception, I feci that I am not able too 
strongly to emphasize its argumentative import- 
ance. This fact is, as I have stated it on a former 
occasion, ‘ that amid all the millions of mechanisms 
and instincts in the animal kingdom, there is no 
one instance of a mechanism or instinct occurring 
in one species for the exclusive benefit of another 
species, although there are a few cases in which 
a mechanism or instinct that is of benefit to its 
possessor has come also to be utilized by other 
species. Now, on the beneficent design theory 
it is impossible to explain why, when all the 
mechanisms in the same species are invariably 
correlated for the benefit of that species, there 
should never be any such correlation between 
mechanisms in dificrent species, or why the same 
remark should apply to instincts. For how mag- 
nificent a display of Divine beneficence would 
organic nature have afforded, if all, or even some, 
species had been so intcr-rclatcd as to minister 
to each other’s necessities. Organic species might 
then have been likened to a countless multitude 
of voices all singing in one harmonious psalm 
of praise. But, as it is, wc see no vestige of such 
co-ordination ; every species is for itself, and for 
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itself alone — an outcome of the always and every- 
where fiercely ragtn^j struggle for life 

The large and general fact thus stated constitutes, 
in my opinion, the strongest of all arguments in 
favour of Mr. Darwin's theory of natural selection, 
and therefore we can see the |)robablc reason why 
it is what it is, so far as the question of its physical 
causation is concerned. But where the question is, 
Supposing the physical causation ultimately due to 
Mind, what arc we to infer concerning the character 
of the Mind which has adopted this mcthotl of 
causation ? — then we again reach the answer tlial, 
so far as we can judge from a conscientious ex- 
amination of these facts, this Mind does not show 
that it is of a nature which in man we should call 
moral. Of course behind the physical appearances 
there may be a moral justification, so lluit from 
these api)caranccs wa are not entitled to say more 
than that from the fact of its having chosen 
a method of physical causation leading to these 
results, it has presented to us the appearance, as 
before obsci'vcd, of caring for animal f>crfection 
to the exclusion of animal enjoyment, and even 
to the total disregard of animal suffering. 

In conclusion, it is of importance to insist upon 
a truth which in discussions of this kind is too often 
disregarded — viz. that all our reasonings being of 
a character relative to our knowledge, our in- 
ferences arc uncertain in a degree proportionate 
to the extent of our ignorance ; and that as with 
reference to the topics which we have been con- 

* Bvidtniti tf Orgimu Bw/u/imt pp. 7^7* 
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sidering our ignorance is of immeasurable extent, 
any conclusions that wc may have formed are, as 
Bishop Butler would say, ‘infinitely precarious/ 
Or, as I have previously presented this formal 
aspect of the matter while discussing the teleological 
argument with Professor Asa Gray, — ‘ I suppose it 
will be admitted that the validity of an inference 
depends upon the number, the importance, and 
the definiteness of the things or ratios known, as 
compared with the number, importance, and 
definiteness of the things or ratios unknown, but 
inferred. If so, we should be logically cautious in 
drawing inferences from the natural to the super- 
natural : for although we have the entire sphere of 
experience from which to draw an inference, we 
are unable to gauge the probability of the inference 
when drawn — the unknown ratios being confessedly 
of unknown number, importance, and degree of 
definiteness : the whole orbit of human knowledge 
is insufficient to obtain a parallax whereby to 
institute the required measurements or to deter- 
mine the proportion between the terms known and 
the terms unknown. Otherwise phrased, we may 
say — as our knowledge of a part is to our 
knowledge of a whole, so is our inference from 
that i>art to the reality of that whole. Who, 
therefore, can say, even upon the hypothesis of 
Theism, that our inferences or “idea of design” 
would have any meaning if applied to the “Alb 
Upholder," whose thoughts are not as our 
thoughts ? * * And of course, mitaiis mutaudiSi the 
* AWjirrf. Aprils* 
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same remarks apply to all inferences bavinjj^ a nega* 
tivc tcndcnc)'. 

As an outcome of the whole of this dtscussion» 
then, I think it appears that the influence of Science 
upon Natural Religion has been uniformly of a 
destructive character. Step by step it has driven 
back the apparent evidence of direct or special 
design in Nature, until now this evidence resides 
exclusively in the one great and general fact that 
Nature as a whole is a Cosmos. Further than this 
it is obviously impossible that the destructive in- 
fluence of Science can extend, because Science can 
only exist upon tlic basis of this fact. But when 
we allow that this great and universal fact— which 
but for the effects of unremitting familianly could 
scarcely fail to be intellectually overwhelming— 
docs betoken mental agency in Nature, wc imme- 
diately find it imi>ossiblc to determine the probable 
character of such a mind, even supposing that it 
exists. Wc cannot conceive of it as presenting 
any one of the qualities which essentially charac- 
terize what we know as mind in ourselves; and 
therefore the wwd Mind, as applied to the supposed 
agency, stands for a blank. Further, even if wc 
disregard this difficulty, and assume that in some 
way or other incomprehensible to us a Mind docs 
exist as far transcending the human mind as the 
human mind transcends mechanical motion ; still 
we are met by some very large and general facts 
in Nature which seem strongly to indicate that 
this Mind, if it exists, is either deficient in, or 
wholly destitute of, that class of feelings which 
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in man wc term moral ; while, on the other hand, 
the religious aspirations of man himself may be 
taken to indicate the opposite conclusion. And, 
lastly, with reference to the whole course of such 
reasonings, we have seen that any degree of 
measurable probability, as attaching to the con- 
clusions, is unattainable. From all which it appears 
that Natural Religion at the present time can 
only be regarded as a system full of intellectual 
contradictions and moral perplexities ; so that if 
we go to her with these greatest of all questions : 

‘ Is there knowledge with the Most High?* ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right the only 
clear answer which wc receive is the one that 
comes back to us from the depths of our own 
heart — ‘ W hen I thought upon this it was too 
painful for me,* 



PART II. 




IntroduotoxT Note \>y tbo Editor. 


Little more requires to be said by way of 
introduction to the Notes which arc alt that 
George Romanes was able to write of a work that 
was to have been entitled A Candid Examina- 
tion of Religion. What little docs require to be 
said must be by way of bridging the interval of 
thought which exists between the Essays which 
have just preceded and the Notes which represent 
more nearly his final phase of mind. 

The most anti-thcistic feature in the Essays 
is the stress laid in them on the evidence which 
Nature supplies, or is supposed to supply, antago- 
nistic to the belief in the goodness of God. 

On this mysterious and perplexing subject George 
Romanes appears to have had more to say but did 
not live to say it^ We may notice howcv«&f that 

* See Ulow p. 149, and note, I Snd »t«o the fcdl^wing note o( a 
date iefase<)««iit to iSd9. * It it a fact that hi iltogicat, 

limfdy beca-ttse we are inadequate of the worM, and pcaaiinUm 

would therefore be opposed to agnoatkiun. We may know that 
them ti aomethmg ont of jobt l)etwceii the world and oorfelm ; bet 
we eaoDot know bow far thU i» the CatiU ol the world or of 
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in 1889, in a paper read before the Aristotelian 
Society, on ‘the Evidence of Design in Nature V 
he appears to allow more weight than before to 
the argument that the method of physical de- 
velopment must be judged in the light of its 
result. This paper was part of a Symposium. 
Mr. S. Alexander has argued in a previous paper 
against the hypothesis of ‘design’ in Nature on 
the ground that ‘ the fair order of Nature is only 
acquired by a wholesale waste and sacrifice.’ 
This argument was developed by pointing to the 
obvious ‘ mal-adjustments,* ‘ aimless destructions/ 
&c., which characterize the processes of Nature. 
But these, Romanes replies, necessarily belong to 
the process considered as one of ‘natural selec- 
tion,’ The question is only: Is such a process 
per Si incompatible with the hypothesis of design ? 
And he replies in the negative. 

‘“The fair order of Nature is only acquired by 
a wholesale waste and sacrifice/’ Granted. But 
if the “ wholesale waste and sacrifice,” as ante- 
cedent, leads to a “fair order of Nature” as its 
consequent, how can it be said that the “ wholesale 
waste and sacrifice” has been a failure? Or 
how can it be said that, in point of fact, there 
kas been a waste, or /las been a sacrifice ? Clearly 

* cj tht ArisMtUan (Williams fle Norgatc;, 

?oL i. na. 3, p|> 7*. 73- 
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such things can only be said when our point 
of view is restricted to the means (i. e. the whole- 
sale destruction of the less fit) ; not when we 
extend our view to what, even within the 
limits of human observation, is unquestionably 
the end (i.c. the causal result in an ever im- 
proving world of types). A candidate who is 
plucked in a Civil Service examination because 
he happens to be one of the less fitted to pass, 
is no doubt an instance of failure so far as his 
own career is concerned ; but it docs not there- 
fore fallow that the system of examination is 
a failure in its final end of securing the best 
men for the Civil Service, And the fact that 
the general outcome of all the individual failures 
in Nature is that of securing what Mr. Alexander 
calls *^thc fair order of Nature,” is assuredly evi- 
dence that the modus operandi has not been a failure 
in relation to what, if there be any Design in 
Nature at all, must be regarded as the higher 
purpose of such Design. Therefore, eases of in- 
dividual or otherwise relative failure cannot be 
quoted as evidence against the hypothesis of there 
being such Design. The fact that the general 
system of natural causation has for its eventual 
result “a fair order of Nature,’* cannot of itself 
be a fact inimical to the hypothesis of Design in 
Nature, even though it be true that such causation 
entails the continual elimination of the less efficient 
types. 

*To the best of my judgement, then, tins argu- 
ment from failure, random trial, blind blundering, or 
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in whatever other terminology the aigument may 
be presented, is only valid as against the theory 
of what Mr. Alexander allades to as a " Carpenter- 
God/’ i.e. that if there be Design in Nature at 
all, it must everywhere be special Design ; so that 
the evidence of it may as well be tested by any 
given minute fragment of Nature — such as one 
individual organism or class of organisms — ^as by 
having regard to the whole Cosmos. The evidence 
of Design in this sense I fully allow has been 
totally destroyed by the proof of natural selection. 
But such destruction has only brought into clearer 
relief the much larger question that rises behind, 
viz. as before phrased, Is there anything about 
the method of natural causation, considered as 
a whole, that is inimical to the theory of Design 
in Nature, considered as a whole?’ 


It Is true that this argument docs not bear 
directly upon the character of the God whose 
‘design’ Nature exhibits: but indirectly it doesK 
For instance, such an argument as that found 
above (on p. 79 : * we sec a rabbiti &c.*) seems to 
be only vaHd on the postulate here described as 
that of the * Carpenter-God/ 

* I oojght ftito to mention Umt Komanes on the Suiulny before 
lUi ^kntb 4X|irfisea to me Terbally lua entire ngreemcfit with the 
•rgnment of Proteor KitighCt Aspects 9/ Tkeism (MnemilUo. 1893); 
hi which on dib lai^ect tee pp. i84-*iS6, * A good b evolved 
thiongh .the wioaowiitg procew by whi^ phydcnl oKtare cniU its 
wtnber prodveta nside,* Ac; 
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It i$ abo probable that Romanes felt the diffi- 
culty arising from the crudty of nature less, as he 
was led to dwell more on humanity as the most 
important part of nature, and perceived the function 
of suffering in the economy of human life (pp. 14a, 
154}: and aliK> as he became more impressed with 
the positive evidences for Christianity as at once the 
religion of sorrow and the revelation of God as 
Ix>vc (pp. 163, ff.). The Christian Faith supplies 
believers not only with an argument against pcs- 
simism from general results, but also with such an 
insight into the Divine character and method as 
enables them at least to bear hoi)cfuIly the awful 
perplexities which arise from the spectacle of 
individuals suffering. 

In the last year or two of his life he read very 
attentively a great number of books on ‘Christian 
Evidences/ from Pascal’s Pens/a downwards, and 
studied carefully the ap|>carancc of ‘ plan * in the 
Biblical Revelation considered as a whole. The 
/atl of this study appears in fragmentary remarks, 
indices and references, which George Romanes left 
behind him in note-books. The results of it will 
not be unapparent in the following Notes, which, 
I need to remind my readers, arc, in spite of their 
small bulk, the sole reason for the existence of this 
volume. 
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In reading these I can hardly conceive any one 
not being possessed with a profound regret that 
the author was not allowed to complete his work. 
And it is only fair to ask every reader of the 
following pages to remember that he is reading, 
in the main, incomplete notes and not finished 
work. This will account for a great deal that 
may seem sketchy and unsatisfactory in the treat- 
ment of different points, and also for repetitions and 
traces of inconsistency. But 1 can hardly think 
any one can read these notes to the end without 
agreeing with me that if I had withheld them from 
publication, tlic world would have lost the witness 
of a mind, both able and profoundly sincere, feeling 
after God and finding Him. 


C. G. 



NOTES FOR A WORK ON 
A CANDID EXAMINATION OF RELIGION. 

Bv METAPHYSICUS. 


MottOfS. 

’I quite admit the ditficolly of btiicring that in tvtty man thittr 
it an eye of the tout which, when hy olUer t>umviU lo«t anci 
it by thii purifieil and re illumined ; an*i i« more preciout <cr (h,iri 
ten thousand htviily eyet. for by lhi» ahme h truth teerL Now 
there arc two clattes of pertons, oim? ela*i who will a^^ree with you 
and will take your word** at a revelation; another clatt \ibo haie? 
no uviderttanding of them auod to whom they will ttatuially be at 
idle talet. 

* And you hid better decide at once with which of the two you 
are arj^uing; or, perhapt, you will *ay with neither, aiul that your 
chief aim in carrying on the argument U your own Improvement ; at 
the tame time not gi edging to either any t>cncfjt whiclj they may 
derive.’— ri-ATO. 

* If we would reprove with tuccett, and thow another hli mktake, 
we mutt tec from whit tide he view* the matter, for on that tide it 
is generally true : and, admitting this truth, thow him the tide m 
which it it Calte.’— Pascal, 


l> 



§ I. Introductory. 


Many years ago I published in Messrs, Triib- 
ncr s ‘ Philosophical Series/ a short treatise entitled 
A Candid Examination of Theism by * Physicus.* 
Although the honk made some stir at the time, 
and has since exhibited a vitality never anticipated 
by its author, the secret of its authorship has been 
well preserved ^ This secret it is my intention, 
if possible, still to preserve ; but as it is desirable 
(on several accounts which will become apparent 
in the following pages) to avow identity of author- 
ship, the present essay appears under the same 
pseudonym^ as its predecessor. The reason why 
the first essay appeared anonymously is truthfully 
stated in tlic preface thereof, viz. in order that the 

* The first edition, which was pnWisbed in 1S78, was raj)idly 
exh«uste<l, bnt, as my object in publishing was solely that of 
solidlmg criticism for my own benefit, 1 arranged with tlic pub- 
Usher# not to any lurthcr edition. The work has therefore 
been out of print for niany 5 cars. 

[Thi* ' arrangtmrnt ’ was however not actually made, or at least 
w«s unknown to the present publishing firm of Kegan F*aul, Trench, 
TrUibner & Co, Thus a now edition of the book was published in 
189#, to the author's surprise. — Ei).] 

**[Or rather it was iniende^l that it should appear under the 
pseudonym of * Mtlaphysicus,’~Eo,] 
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r^uofimg sboitld be judged m it# own merits, 
withoist the bias which Is apt to arise on the part 
of a reader from a knowledge of the authorit)N«* 
or absence of authority— on the part of a writer 
This reasoQi in my opinion, still holds good as 
regards A CofidiA Examinatim of Tktism^ and 
applies in equal measure to the present sequel in 
A Cmdid Examination of RoOgion. 

It will be shown that in many respects the 
negative conclusions reached in the former essay 
have been greatly modified by the results of 
maturer thought as now presented in the second. 
Therefore it seems desirable to state at the outset 
that, as far as I am capable of judging, the modi* 
fications in question have not been due in any 
measure to infiuence from without They appear 
to have been due exclusively to the results 
my own further thought, as briefly set out in the 
following pages, with no indebtedness to private 
friends and but little to published utterances in the 
form of books, &c. Nc\'erUicless, no very original 
ideas are here presented. Indeed, 1 suppose it 
would nowadays be impossible to present any idea 
touching religion, which has not at some time 
or another been presented previously. Still much 
may be done in the furthering of ones thought 
by changing points of view, selecting and arranging 
ideas already more or law familiar, so that they 
may be built into new combinations ; and this, 
I think, I have in no small degree accomplished 
as regards the microcosm of my own mind* But 
1 state iWs much only for the sake of adding 
D % 
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reasoning shoutd be judged on it5 own tncrits, 
without the bias which is apt to arise on the part 
of a reader from a knowledge of the authority — 
or absence of authority — on the part of a writer. 
This reason, in my opinion, still holds good as 
regards A Catidid Examinaihm of Tkoism^ and 
applies in equal measure to the present sequel in 
A Candid Examinatum of Religim. 

It will be shown that in many respects the 
negative conclusions reached in the former essay 
have been greatly modified by the results of 
niaturcr thought as now presented in the second. 
Therefore it seems desirable to state at the outset 
that, as far as I am capable of judging, the modi- 
fications in question have not been due in any 
measure to influence from without. They appear 
to have been due exclusively to tlic results of 
my own further thought, as briefly set out in the 
following pages, with no indebtedness to private 
friends and but little to published utterances in the 
form of books, &c. Nevertheless, no very original 
ideas arc here presented. Ifidccd, I suppose it 
would nowadays be impossible to j)icscnt any idea 
touching religion, which has not at some time 
or another been presented previously. Still much 
may be done in the furthering of one’s thought 
by changing points of view, selecting and arranging 
ideas already more or less familiar, so that they 
may be built into new combinations ; and this, 
I think, I have in no small degree accomplished 
as regards the microcosm of rny own mind. Hut 
1 state this much only for the sake of adding 
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a confession that, as far as introspection can carry 
one, it docs not appear to me that the modifications 
which my views have undergone since the pub- 
lication of my previous Candid Examinatim arc 
due so much to purely logical processes of the 
intellect, as to the sub-conscious (and therefore 
more or less unanalyzable) influences due to the 
ripening experience of life. The extent to which 
this is true [i. c. the extent to which experience 
modifies logic] ' is seldom, if ever, realized, although 
it m practically exemplified every day by the 
sobering caution which advancing age exercises 
upon the mind. Not so much by any above-board 
play of syllogism as by some underhand cheating 
of consciousness, do the accumulating experiences 
of life and of thought slowly enrich the judgement. 
And this, one need hardly say, is especially true 
in such regions of thought as present the most 
tenuous media for the progress of thought by the 
comparatively clumsy means of syllogistic loco- 
niolion. For the further we ascend from the solid 
ground of verification, the less confidence should 
we place in our wings of sj>cculation, while the 
more do we find the practical wisdom of such 
intellectual caution, or distrust of ratiocination, 
as can be given only by experience. There- 
fore, most of all is this the ease in those de- 
partments of thought which are furthest from 
the region of our sensuous life — viz. metaphysics 

* I Words in brftci^ets have iKcn added by me. But I have 

not IntTodnce^i the bracketi when I have simply inserted tingle 
nnimportaut words obriontly necemry for the tenie.— £ d.] 
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und religion^ And, as a matter of fact, It is jiwi 
in these departments of thought that we find 
the rashness of youth most amenable to the 
discipline in question by the experience of age. 

However, in spite of this confession, I have no 
doubt that even in the matter of pure and conscious 
reason further thought has enabled me to detect 
serious errors, or rather oversights, in the very 
foundations of my Candid Examination of Theism, 
I still think, indeed, that from the premises there 
laid down the conclusions result in due logical 
sequence, so that, as a matter of mere ratiocination, 
I am not likely ever to detect any serious flaws, 
especially as this has not been done by anybody 
else during the many years of its existence. But I 
now clearly perceive two wcllnigh fatal oversights 
which I then committed. The first was undue 
confidence in merely syllogistic conclusions, even 
when derived from sound premises, in regions 
of such high abstraction. The second was, in 
not being sufficiently careful in examining the 
foundations of my criticism, i. c. the validity of 
its premises. I will here briefly cojisidcr these 
two points separately. 

As regards the first point, never was any one 
more arrogant in his claims for pure reason than I 
was — more arrogant in spirit though not in letter, 
this being due to contact wdth science ; without ever 
considering how opposed to reason itself is t!»c 
unexpressed assumption of my earlier argument 
as to God Himself, as if His existence were a 
merely physical problem to be solved by man*f 
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reason alone, without reference to his other and 
higher faculties ^ 

The second point is of still more importance, 
because so seldom, if ever, recognized. 

At the time of writing the Candid ExanUnatim 
I perceived clearly how the whole question of Theism 
from the side of reason turned on the question as 
to the nature of natural causation. My theory of 
natural causation obeyed the Law of Parsimony, 
resolving all into Being as such ; but, on the 
hand, it erred in not considering whether ‘higher 
causes * arc not ‘ necessary ’ to account for spiritual 
facts— i.e. whether the ultimate Being must not 
be at least as high as the intellectual and spiritual 
nature of man, i. c. higher than anything merely 
physical or mechanical. The supposition that it 
must docs not violate the Law of Parsimony. 

Pure agnostics ought to investigate tlie religious 
consciousness of Christians as a phenomenon which 
may possibly be what Christians themselves believe 
it to be, i. c, of Divine origin. And this may be 
done without entering into any question as to the 
objective validity of Christian dogmas. The meU* 
physics of Christianity may be all false in fact, and 
yet the spirit of Christianity may be true in sub- 
stance — i.c. it may be the highest ‘good gift from 
above * as yet given to man. 

’ [.See p, t 9 , qQoUtion from Prdiioe of ‘Physical.’ The sUUe of 
mtfid expreseed in the «6ove Note is a return to the earlier fronte 
of tniod of the Bumey Essay, e.g, p. to. That eatay was fhll 
of the thought that Christijm evidences ore eery manifold and 
laffdr ‘ extra«tdfmific.‘-**£D,] 
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My proent object, then, like that of Socrates, 
is not to impart any pbtiosophictl system, or even 
positive knowledge, but a frame of mind, what 
I may term, pure agnosticism, as distinguished 
from what is commonly so called. 



§ a. Definition of Terms and Purpose of 
THIS Treatise. 

[To understand George Romanes* mind close 
attention must be paid to the following section. 
Abo to the fact, not explicitly noticed by him, 
that he uses the word ‘reason’ (see p. 1 12) in 
a sense closely resembling that in which Mr. Kidd 
has recently used it in his Social Evolution, He 
uses it, that is, in a restricted sense as equivalent 
to the process of scientific ratiocination. His main 
position is therefore this: Scientific ratiocination 
cannot find adequate grounds for belief in God. 
But the pure agnostic must recognize that God 
may have revealed Himself by other means than 
that of scientific ratiocination. As religion is for the 
whole man, so all human faculties may be required 
to seek after God and find Him — emotions and ex- 
periences of an cxtra-‘ rational ’ kind. The ‘pure 
agnostic’ must be prepared to welcome evidence of 
all aorts.— Ed.] 
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It IS desirable to be dear at the outset as to 
the meaning which I shall throughout attach to 
certain terms and phrases* 


Theism. 

It will frequently be said, *on the theory of 
Theism/ * supposing Theism true/ Sre, By such 
phrase my meaning will always be equivalent to-— 
‘supposing, for the sake of Jirgumcnt, that tlic 
nearest approach which the human mind can make 
to a true notion of the ens realissifftum, is that 
of an inconceivably magnified image of itself at 
its best* 


Christianity. 

Similarly, when it is said, ‘ supposing Christianity 
true,* what will be meant is—* supposing for the sake 
of argument, that the Christian system as a whole, 
from its earliest dawn in Judaism, to the phase 
of its development at the present time, is the 
highest revelation of Himself which a [>ersonal 
Deity has vouchsafed to mankind/ This I intend 
to signify an attitude of pure agnosticism as 
regards any particular dogma of Christianity— even 
that of the Incarnation, 

Should it be said that by holding in suspense 
any distinctive dogma of Christianity, I am not 
considering Christianity at all, 1 reply, Not so ; 
I am not writing a theological, but a philosophical 
treatise, and shall consider Christianity merely as 
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mt of many religions, though, of course, the 
latest, See. Thus considered, Christianity takes its 
place as the highest manifestation of evolution in 
this department of the human mind ; but I am not 
concerned even with so important an ecclesiastical 
dogma as that of the Incarnation of God in Christ 
As far as this treatise has to go, that dogma 
may or may not be true. The important question 
for us is, Has God spoken through the medium of 
our religious instincts? And although this will 
necessarily involve the question whether or how 
far in the case of Christianity there is objective 
evidence of His having spoken by the mouth of 
holy men [of the Old Testament] which have been 
since the world began, such will be the case only 
because it is a question of objective evidence 
whether or how far the religious instincts of these 
men, or this race of men, have been so much superior 
to those of other men, or races of men, as to have 
enabled them to predict future events of a religious 
character. And whether or not in these latter 
days God has spoken by His own Son is not 
a question for us, further than to investigate the 
higher class of religious phenomena which un- 
questionably have been present in the advent and 
person of Jesus. The question wiiether Jesus was 
the Son of God, is, logically speaking, a question 
of ontology, which, gud pure agnostics, we are 
logically forbidden to touch. 

But elsewhere I ought to show that, from my 
point of view as to the fundamental question being 
whether God has spoken at ail through the 
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religious instincts of mankind » it may very well 
be that Christ was not God, and yet that He gave 
the highest revelation of God. If the ‘first Man^ 
was ailegoricah why* not the ‘second*? It is, 
indeed, an historical fact that the ‘second Man* 
existed, but so likewise may the * first* And, 
as regards the ‘ personal claims * of Christ, all 
that He said is not incomfjatible with His having 
been Gabriel, and His Holy Ghost, Michael ^ Or 
He may have been a man deceived as to His 
own personality, and yet the vehicle of highest 
inspiration. 


By the term ‘religion,* I shall mean any theory 
of personal agency in the universe, Ixrlicf in which 
is strong enough in any degree to influence conduct 
No term has been used more loosely of late years, 
or in a greater variety of meanings. Of course 
anybody may use it in any sense he pleases, 
provided he defines exactly in what sense he 
does so. The above seems to be most in accordance 
with traditional usage. 


AgfUfsttcism ^ pure ' and * impure* 

The modem and highly convenient term ‘ Agnos- 
ticism,* is used in two very different sen^. By 

* [Ls. MpenuUtril bot not ftxictly Divine Surely, 

hemifm, tbe pmf»ocak>ti U not aininUiiinbI«.**ED.] 
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its originator, Professor Huxley, it was coined to 
signify an attitude of reasoned ignorance touching 
everything that lies beyond the sphere of sense- 
perception — a professed inability to found valid 
belief on any other basis. It is in this its original 
sense — and also, in my opinion, its only philoso- 
phically jirstifiable sense — that I shall understand 
the term. But the other, and perhaps more popular 
sense in which the word is now employed, is as 
the correlative of Mr. H. Spencer s doctrine of the 
Unknowable. 

This latter term is philosophically erroneous, 
implying important negative knowledge that if 
there be a God we know this much about Him — 
that He cannot reveal Himself to man^. Pure 
agnosticism is as defined by Huxley. 

Of all the many scientific men whom I have 
known, the most pure in his agnosticism-^not only 
in profession but in spirit and conduct — was 
Darwin. (What he says in his autobiography 
about Christianity * shows no profundity of thought 
in the direction of philosophy or religion. His 
mind was too purely inductive for this. But, on 
this very account, it is the more remarkable that 
his rejection of Christianity was due, not to any 
a priori bias against tlie creed on grounds of 
reason as absurd, but solely on the ground of an 
apparent moral objection a posteriori \) Faraday 

* [Tbit k another instanco of reenntnee to an earlier thoo£:ht; 

•ce Homey Essay, p. and cf. JUiMd tmd tmd 

p, 117, note 1.— Ei).] 

» Up and titUrs </ CkarUs Darmn, i so®. 

• I^See farther, p. 18a.— E d ] 
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and many other first-rate origmators in science 
^cre like Daruin. 

As an illustration of impure agnosticism take 
Hume’s a priori argument against miracles, lead- 
ing on to the analogous ease of the attitude of 
scientific men towards modern .spiritualism. Not- 
withstanding that they have the close analogy 
of mesmerism as an object-lesson to warn them, 
scientific men as a class arc here quite as dogmatic 
as the straightest sect of theologians. I may give 
examples which can cause no offence, inasmuch 
as the men in question have themselves made 

the facta public, viz, refusing logo to [a famous 

.spiritualist] ; refusing to try in thought- 

reading *. These men all professed to l:>e agn(»stics 
at the very time when thus .so cgregiou>ly violating 
their philosophy by their conduct. 

Of course I do not mean to say that, even to 
a pure agnostic, reason should not be guided in 
part by antecedent presumption — e g. in ordinary 
life, the prima facie case, motive, he,, counts for 
evidence in a court of law — and where there is 
a strong anlcxcdcnt improbability a proportionately 
greater weight of evidence a posteriori is needed 
to counterbalance it : so that, c. g, better evidence 
would be needed to convict the Archbishop of 
Canterbury than a vagabond of ix^kct* picking. 
And so it is with sj>cculativc philosophy. But 
in both aiscs our only guide is kno^vn analogy; 
therefore, the further we arc removed from possible 
experience — i. c. the more remote from cxt>cricncc 
* [On tlwf whole I hjow ihtni;hi it best to omit the nsmes,— fir* ) 
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the sphere contemplated — the less value attaches 
to antecedent presumptions'. Maximum remote- 
ness from possible experience is reached m the 
sphere of the final mystery of things with which 
religion has to do ; so that here all presumption 
has faded away into a vanishing point, and pure 
agnosticism is our only rational attitude. In other 
words, here wc should all alike be pure agnostics 
as far as reason is concerned ; and, if any of us 
are to attain to any information, it can only be by 
means of sonic super-added faculty of our minds. 
The questions as to whether there are any such 
super-added faculties; if so, whether they ever 
appear to have been acted upon from without; 
if they have, in what manner they have; what 
is their report ; how far they are trustworthy 
in that report, and so on — these are the ques- 
tions with which this treatise is to be mainly 
concerned. 


* [The MS. note here continnei : * Here introdnee all that I tay 
on the subject in wy liuniey Prize.* I have not, however, introdneed 
any quotation into the text because (i) I think Komanet makes his 
rocaniug |>lain in the text as it stands ; (a) I cannot find in the essay 
in question any exactly appropriate passage of reasonable length to 
quote. The ^^rcatcr jmrt of the essay is, however, directed to meet 
the scientific objection to the doctrine that prayer is answered in the 
physical rejpon, by showing that this objection consists in an argn- 
meitt from the known to the unknown, i. e. from the known ^here 
of tuvaitablc )>hysical laws to the unknown sphere of God's relatioa 
to all such law'i ; and b, therefore, w eak in proportion as the unknown 
sphere it trmotc from pckssible ex;>eiienGe of a sdenliiie kind, and 
admits of an indefmtte numl>cr of possibilities, more or less con- 
ceivable to onr imagination, which would or might prevent (he 
sckfitific wgnment from having Mtimite applkation to the question 
in han4^£i>.] 
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My own attitude may be here stated. I do mt 
claim any [religious] certainty of an intuitive kind 
myself ; but am nevertheless able to investigate the 
abstract l<^c of the matter. And, although this 
may seem but barren dialectic, it may, I hope, be of 
practical service if it secures a fair hearing to the 
reports given by the vast majoi ity of mankind who 
unquestionably believe them to emanate from some 
such super-added faculties — numerous and diverse 
though their religions be. Besides, in my youth 
I published an essay (the Candid Examinatum) 
which excited a good deal of interest at the time, 
and has been long out of print. In that treatise 
I have since come to see that I was wrong touching 
what I constituted the basal argument for my 
negative conclusion. Therefore I now feel it 
obligatory on me to publish the following results 
of my maturcr thought, from the same stand -point 
of pure reason. Even thtiugh I have obtained no 
further light from the side of intuition, I have from 
that of intellect So that, if there be in truth any 
such intuition, I occupy with regard to the organ 
of it the same jxxsition as that of the blind lecturer 
on optics. Hut on this very account I cannot be 
accased of partiality towanis it 

It is generally assumed that when a man has 
clearly perceived agnosticism to be the only legiti- 
mate attitude of reason to rest in with regard to 
religion (as 1 will subsequently show that it is), he 
has thereby finished with the matter; he can go 
no further. The main object of this treatise is to 
show that such is by no means Uic case. I fe has 
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\hen only begun his enquiry into the grounds and 
justification of religious belief. For reason is not 
the only attribute of man, nor is it the only faculty 
which he habitually employs for the ascertainment 
of truth. Moral and spiritual faculties are of no 
less importance in their respective spheres even 
of everyday life; faith, trust, taste, &c., are as 
needful in ascertaining truth as to character, beauty, 
&c., as is reason. Indeed we may take it that 
reason is concerned in ascertaining truth only 
where causation is concerned ; the appropriate 
organs for its ascertainment where anything else 
is concerned belong to the moral and spiritual 
regioa 


As Herbert Spencer says, * men of science may 
be divided into two classes, of which the one, well 
exemplified by Faraday, keeping their religion and 
their science absolutely separate, are unperplexed 
by any incongruities between them, and the other 
of which, occupying themselves exclusively with 
the facts of science, never ask what implications 
they have. Be it trilobite or be it double star, 
their thought about it is much like the thought 
of Peter Bell about the primrose k* Now, both 
these classes arc logical, since both, as to their 
religion, adopt an attitude of pure agnosticism, not 
only in theory, but also in practice. What, how^- 
ever, have we to say of the third class, which 


* forimightly RofirWt Ftb. 1894. 
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Spencer docs not mention, although it is» I think% 
the largest, viz. of those scientific men who 
expressly abstain frenn drawing a line of division 
between science and religion [and then judge 
of religion purely on the principles and by the 
method of science '] ? 


There arc two opposite casts of mind — the 
mechanical (scientific, &c.) and the spiritual (artistic, 
religious, &c.). These may alternate even in the 
same individual. An 'agnostic' has no hesitation 
— even though he himself keenly cx|xrricncc the 
latter — that the former only is worthy of trust. 
But a pure agnostic must know better, as he will 
pcrcciv'c that there is nothing to choose between 
the two in point of trustworthiness. Indeed, if 
choice has to be made the mystic might claim 
highef authority for his direct intuitions. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer has well said, in the opening 
section of his Synthetic Philusuj/hy, that wherever 
human thought ap{>cars to be radically divided, 
[there must be truth on botli sides and that llic) 
'reconciliation' of opposing views is to be found 
by emphasizing that ultim»'itc element of truth which 
on each side underlies manifold differences. More 
than is generally supposed depends on j>oint.s of 
view, especially where first principles of a subject arc 
in dispute. Opf)osite sides of the same shield may 
* (^Somc web pbraic liDecrMart to complete the icolciicc.— Eu.) 
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present wholly dififerent aspects'. Spencer alludes 
to this with special reference to the conflict between 
science and religion ; and it is in this same con- 
nexion that I also allude to it. For it seems to 
me, after many years of thought upon the subjebt, 
that the ‘reconciliation* admits of being carried 
much further than it has been by him. For he 
effects this reconciliation only to the extent of 
showing that religion arises from the recognition of 
fundamental mystery — which it may be proved 
that science also recognizes in all her fundamental* 
ideas. This, however, is after all little more than 
a platitude. That our ultimate scientific ideas 
(i. c. ultimate grounds of experience) are inexplic- 
able, is a proposition which is self-evident since the 
dawn of human thought My aim is to carry the 
‘reconciliation* into much more detail and yet 
without quitting the grounds of pure reason. I 
intend to take science and religion in their present 
highly developed states as such, and show that 
on a systematic examination of the latter by the 
methods of the former, the ‘conflict' between the 
two may be not merely ‘ reconciled * as regards the 
highest generalities of each, but entirely abolished 
in all matters of detail which can be r^arded as of 
any great importance. 


In any methodical enquiry the first object should 
be to ascertain the fundamental principles with 
which the enquiry is concerned. In actual research, 
* first JMsmfiitt Psit I, ch. i. 
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however, it is by 00 means always the case that the 
enquirer knows, or is able at 6rst to ascertain what 
^hose principles are. In fact, it is often only at the 
end of a research, that they are disco\xred to be 
the fundamental principles. Such has been my 
own experience with regard to the subject of the 
present enquiry. Although all my thinking life 
has been concerned, off and on, in contemplating 
the problem of our religious instincts, the sundry 
attempts which have been made by mankind for 
securing their gratification, and the imj>ortant 
question as to their objective justificiition, it is only 
in advanced years that I have dearly perceived 
wherein the first principles of such a research must 
consist. And I doubt whether any one has hitherto 
clearly defined this point The principles in ques* 
tion arc the nature of causation and the nature of 
faith. 


My objects then in this treatise are, mainly, 
three; ist, to purify agnosticism; and, to consider 
more fully than heretofore, and from the stand*point 
of pure agnostidsm, the nature of natural causation, 
or, more correctly, the relation of what wc know on 
the subject of such causation to the question of 
Theism ; and, 3rd, again starting from the same 
stai)d>potnt, to consider the religious conscious- 
nesses of men as phenomena of experience (i. c, as 
regarded by us from without), and especially in their 
bigfaest phase of development as cxliibitcd in 
Christianity. 



5 3* Causality. 

Only because we are so familiar with the great 
phenomenon of causality do we take it for granted, 
and think that wc reach an ultimate explanation 
of anything when we have succeeded in finding 
the ‘ cause ’ thereof : when, in point of fact, we have 
only succeeded in merging it in the mystery of 
mysteries. I often wish we could have come into 
the world, like the young of some other mam- 
mals, with all the powers of intellect that we shall 
ever subsccjucntly attain already developed, but 
without any individual experience, and so without 
any of the blunting effects of custom. Could we 
have done so, surely nothing in the world would 
more acutely excite our intelligent astonish- 
ment than the one universal fact of causation. 
That everything which happens should have a cause, 
that this should invariably be proportioned to its 
effect, so that, no matter how complex the inter- 
action of causes, the same interaction should always 
produce the same result ; that this rigidly exact 
system of energizing should be found to present ail 
the appearances of universality and of eternity, so 
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that^c.g., the motion of the solar system in space 
is being determined by some causes beyond human 
ken, and that we are indebteii to billions of cellular 
unions, each involving billions of separate causes, 
for our hereditary passage from an invertebrate 
ancestry,— that such things should be, would surely 
strike us as the most wonderful fact in this 
wonderful universe. 

Now, although familiarity with this fact has made 
us forget its wonder to the extent of virtually 
assuming that we know all alx>ut it, philosc>|Jhical 
enquiry shows that, besides empirically knowing it 
to be a fact, we only know one other thing about it, 
viz. — that our knowledge of it is dcrivc<l from our 
own activity when we our.selvcs arc causes. No 
result of psychological analysis s<*ems to me more 
certain than this*. If it were m>t for ovjr own 
volitions, we should be ignorant of what we can 
now not doubt, on pain of suicidal scc[)ticisni, to be 
the most general fact of nature. Such, at least, 
seems to me by far the most reasonable tlicory of 
our idea of causality, and is the one now most 
generally entertained by philosophers of every 
school. 

Now, to the plain man it will always seem that 
if our very notion of causality is derived from our 
own volition — as our very notion of energy is 
derived from our scni^ of effort in overcoming 
resistance by our volition— presumably the truest 

* [Here tl WM irtteaded to laitert ctpUnatloa * thowfing ttmt 

mere obtrrratioii of cautaUty b cnttmAi nature wcAtli not hjve 
yielded idee of eoyUtlog farther tbsn time and K^>Ace ttlationt.* ^ Eng 
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notion wc can form of that in which causation 
objectively consists is the notion derived from that 
known m^e of existence which alone gives us the 
notion of causality at all. Hence the plain man 
will always infer that all energy is of the natuiie of 
will-energy, and all objective causation of the nature 
of subjective. Nor is this inference confined to the 
plain man ; the deepest philosophical thinkers 
have arrived at substantially the same opinion, 
e. g. Hegel, Schopenhauer. So that the direct 
and most natural interpretation of causality in 
external nature which is drawn by primitive 
thought in savages and young children, seems 
destined to become also the ultimate deliverance of 
human thought in the highest levels of its cultured 
But, be this as it may, we are not concerned with 
any such questions of abstract philosophical specu- 
lation. As pure agnostics they lie beyond our 
sphere. Therefore, I allude to them only for the 
sake of showing that there is nothing either in the 
science or philosophy of mankind inimical to the 
theory of natural causation being the energizing of 
a will objective to us. And we can plainly see 
that if such be the case, and if that will be self- 
consistent, its operations, as revealed in natural 
causation, must appear to us when considered m 
bl&c (or not piece-meal as by savages), non* 
volitional, or mechanical. 

* [Tbii theory wti fa the Barney Emy, |k 13^, 

end tidkttled in the ExarnmaUm; see above, p. it. 

Hommiei intended at this point to comdder at greater length hb 

old views ^00 cansatioa as doe to beii^ fSM 
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Of alJ phtlosophica! theories of causality the incest 
repugnant to reason must be those of Hume, Kant 
and Mill, which while differing from one another 
agree in thb — that they attribute the principle of 
causality to a creation of our own minds, or in other 
words deny that there is anything objective in the 
relation of cause and effect—i. c. in the very thing 
which ’all physical science is engaged in discovering 
in particular cases of it. 


The conflict of Science and Religion has always 
arisen from one common ground of agreement, 
or fundamental postulate of both parties— with- 
out which, indeed, it would plainly have liecn 
impossible that any conflict could have arigen, 
inasmuch as there would thcft have been no field 
for battle. Ever}' thesis must rest on some 
hypothesis ; therefore, in cases where two or more 
rival theses rest on a common hypothesis, the 
disputes must needs collapse so soon as the 
common hypothesis is proved erroneous. And 
proportionably, in whatever degree the previously 
common hypothesis is shown to be dubious, in that 
degree arc the disputations shown to be [>ossibIy 
unreal. Now, it is one of the main objects of this 
treatise to show that the common hypothesis on 
which all the disputes between Science and Religion 
have arisen, is highly dubious. And not only so, 
but that quite apart from modern science all the 
difficulties on the side of intellect (or reason) which 
religious belief has ever encountered in the past, 
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or can ever encounter in the future, whether in the 
individual or the race, arise, and arise exclusively, 
from the self-same ground of this highly dubious 
hypothesis. 

The hypothesis, or fundamental postulate,, in 
question is. If there be a personal God^ He is not 
immediately concerned with natural causation. It 
is assumed that qua ‘first cause/ He can in no 
way be concerned with ‘ second causes/ further 
than by having started them in the first instance 
as a great machinery of ‘ natural causation/ work- 
ing under ‘general laws.’ True the theory of 
Deism, which entertains more or less expressly this 
hypothesis of ‘Dcus cx machina/ has during the 
present century been more and more superseded 
by that of Theism, which entertains also in some 
indefinable measure the doctrine of ‘immanence*; 
as well as by that of Pantheism, which expressly 
holds this doctrine to the exclusion in toto of its 
rival. But Theism has never yet entertained it 
sufficiently or up to the degree required by the pure 
logic of the case, while Pantheism has but rarely 
considered the rival doctrine of personality — or the 
possible union of immanence with personality 

Now it is the object of this book to go much 
further than any one has hitherto gt)ne in proving 
the possibility of this union. For I purpose to 
show that, provided only we lay aside all prejudice, 

* Sec, howcTcr, Aubrey Moore in tux Atundi, pp. 94-96, and 
Conte, Smiuthn in i 4 s t 9 Ktli^ 9 us Thouikt^ pp. 

[N\B. Tbe refcreacei not esiclated in bmckcii anr the tutbor'i^ not 
mine.— Eo.] 
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sentiment, &c., and follow to its logical termination 
the guidance of pure rcaison, there are no othci 
concltisions to be rcachetl than these. Namely, 
(44) That if there be a jicrsonal God, no reason can 
be assigned why He should not be immanent in 
nature, or why all causation shoulil not be the 
immediate expression of His wilt. (B) That every 
available reason |X)ints to the inference that He 
probably is so. {€) That if He is so, and if His 
will is self-consistent, all natural causation must 
needs appear to us ‘mechanical.' Therefore {D) 
that it is no argument against the divine origin of 
a thing, event, &c., to prove it due to natural 
causation. 

After having dealt brivdy vvitli (A), (B) and {€), 
I would show that ( 7 ^) is the practically impor- 
tant of these four conclusions. For the fundamental 
hypothesis which I began by mentioning i.s just the 
t>ppositc of this. Whether tacitly or expressly, it 
has always been assumed by lK>ih sides in the 
controversy between Science and Religion, that as 
soon as this that and the other i)hcnomcnon has been 
explained by means of natural causation, it has 
thcrcujx>n ceased to be ascribablc [directly] to God. 
The distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural has always been regarded by both sides as 
indisputably sound, and this fundamental agree- 
ment as to ground of battle has furnished the only 
possible condition to fighting. It has also furnished 
the condition of all the past, and may possibly 
furnish the condition of all the future, discomfitures 
of religion. True religion is indeed learning her 
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lesson that something is wrong in her method of 
fighting, and many of her soldiers are now waking 
up to the fact that it is here that her error lies — as In 
past times they woke up to see the error of denying 
the movement of the earth, the antiquity of the 
earth, the origin of species by evolution, &c* But 
no one, even of her captains and generals, has so 
far followed up their advantage to its ultimate 
consequences. And this is what I want to do. The 
logical advantage is clearly on their side ; and it is 
their own fault if they do not gain the ultimate 
victory,— not only as against science, but as 
against intellectual dogmatism in every form. 
This can be routed all along the line. For science 
is only the organized study of natural causation, 
and the experience of every human being, in so far 
as it leads to dogmatism on purely intellectual 
grounds, docs so on account of entertaining the 
fundamental postulate in question. The influence 
of custom and want of imagination is here very 
great. But the answer always should be to move 
the ulterior question— what is the nature of natural 
causation ? 

Now I propose to push to its full logical con- 
clusion the consequence of this answer. For no one, 
even the most orthodox, 4ia5 as yet learnt this 
lesson of religion to anything like fullness, God is 
still grudged His own universe, so to speak, as far 
and as often as He can possibly be. As examples 
we may take the natural growth of Christianity out 
of previous rcl^ions ; the naturd spread ofit ; the 
natural eonvendon of St Paul, or of anybody e lse 
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It is still assumed on both sides that there must be 
somethtng inexplicable or miraculous about a phc* 
nomcnon in order to its being divine. 

What else have science and religion ever had to 
fight about save on the basis of this common 
hypothesis, and hence as to whether the causation 
of such and such a phenomenon has been ' natural * 
or * super-naturaU* For even the disputes as to 
science contradicting scripture, ultimately turn on 
the assumption of inspiration (supposing it genuine) 
being * supcfnatural * as to its causation. Once 
grant that it is * natural * and all possible ground of 
dispute is reojoved. 

I can well understand why infidelity should 
make the basal assumption in question, because its 
whole case must rt!st thereon. But surely it is 
time for theists to abandon this assumption. 

The assumed distinction between causation as 
natural and super-natural no doubt began in suffer- 
stition in prehistoric time, and throughout the 
historical period has continued from a vague 
feeling that the action of God must be mysterious, 
and hence that the province of religion must be 
within the super-sensuous. Now, it is true enough 
that the finite cannot comprehend the infinite, 
and hence the feeling in question is logically sound. 
But under the influence of Ibis feeling, men have 
always committed the fallacy of concluding tljat if 
a phenomenon has been explained in terms of 
natural causation, it has thereby been explained m 
iato — forgetting that it has only been explained up 
to the point w^bere such causation is concerned, and 
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that the real question of ultimate causation has 
merely been thus postponed. And assuredly 
beyond this point there is an infinitude of mystery 
sufficient to satisfy the most exacting mystic. For 
even Herbert Spencer allows that in ultimate 
analysis all natural causation is inexplicable. 

Logically regarded the advance of science, far 
from having weakened religion, has immeasurably 
strengthened it. h'or it has proved the uniformity 
of natural causation. The so-called natural sphere 
has increased at the expense of the ‘ super-natural.** 
Unquestionably. But although to lower grades of 
culture this always seems a fact inimical to religion, 
we may now i>erccive it is quite the reverse, since 
it merely goes to abolish the primitive or un- 
cultured distinction in question. 

It is indeed most extraordinary how long this 
distinction has held sway, or how it is the ablest 
men of all generations have quietly assumed that 
when once wc know the natural causation of any 
phenomenon, we therefore know all about it — or, as 
it were, have removed it from the sphere of mystery 
altogether, when, in point of fact, we have only 
merged it in a much greater mystery than ever. 

But the answer to our astonishment how this 
distinction has managed to survive so long lies in 
the extraordinary cfi'cct of custom, which here 
seems to slay reason altogether ; and the more 
a man busies himself with natural causes (c.g. in 
scientific research) the greater docs this slavery to 
custom become, till at last he seems positively un- 
able to perceive tlie real state of the case — 
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regarding any rational thinking thereon as chi- 
merical, so that the term * fneU-ph>wal, ' even in 
its etymological sense as su[>er-scns«0U5 or beyond 
phpical causation, becomes a term of rational re- 
proach, Obviously such a man has written himself 
down, if not an ass, at all events a creature wholly 
incapable of rationally treating any of the highest 
problems presented either by nature or by man. 

On any logical tlieory of Theism there can be 
no such distinction between * natural ' and * »u[xt* 
natural ’ as is usually drawn, since on that theory 
ail causation is but the action of the Divine Will. 
And if we draw any distinction between such action 
as ‘immediate’ or ‘mediate,’ we can only mean 
this as valid in relation to mankind — i. c, in 
relation to our experience. For, t>bviously. it 
would be wholly incompatible with pure agnosti- 
ci.sm to suppose that we arc ca[)ablc of drawing any 
such distinction in relation to the Divine activity 
itself. Even apart from the theory of 'rheisng 
pure agnosticism must take it that the real distinc- 
tion is not between natural and supernalunil, but 
between the explicable and the inexplicable — 
meaning by those terms that which h and that 
which is not accountable by such causes as fall 
within the range of human observation. Or, in 
other w'ords, the distinction is really between the 
observable and the unobservable causal processes of 
the universe. 

Although science is essentially engaged in 
explaining, her work is necessarily confined to tlic 
iphere of natural causation ; beyond that sphere 
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(Le. the sensuous) she can explain nothing. In 
other words, even if she were able to explain the 
natural causation of everything, she would be 
unable to assign the ultimate raison ditre of 
anything. 


It is not my intention to write an essay on the 
nature of causality, or even to attempt a survey of 
the sundry theories which have been propounded 
on this subject by philosophers. Indeed, to 
attempt this would be little less than to write 
a history of philosophy itself. Nevertheless it is 
necessary for my purpose to make a few remarks 
touching the main branches of thought upon the 
matter ^ 

The remarkable nature of the facts. These are 
remarkable, since they arc common to all human 
experience. Evcr>'thing that happens has a cause. 
The same happening has ahv^ays the same cause 
— or the same consequent the same antecedent 
It is only familiarity with this great fact that 
prevents universal wonder at it, for, notwithstanding 
all the theories upon it, no one has ever really 
shown w^hy it is so. That the same causes always 
produce the same effects is a proposition which 
expresses a fundamental fact of our knowledge, but 
the knowledge of this fact is purely empirical; 
wc can show no reason why it should be a fact. 
Doubtless, if it were not a fact, there could be no 

' (Kothing moxt bowettr was wiittca Uuut wbal CoUowt iin* 
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tcxaUed *Ord«r of Nature,' and consequently no 
science no pMlosophy, or perhaps (if the irregularity 
were suffidently frequent) no possibility of human 
experience* But although this is easy enough to 
show, it in no wise tends to show why the same 
causes should always produce the same effects. 

So manifest is it that oyr knowledge of the fact 
in question is only empirical, that some of our 
ablest thinkers, such as Hume and Mill, have 
failed to perceive even so much as the intellectual 
necessity of looking beyond our empirical know- 
ledge of the fact to gain any explanation of the 
fact Itself. Therefore they give to the world the 
wholly vacuous, or merely tautological theory of 
causation — viz. that of constancy of sequence 
within human observation 


If it be said of my argument touching causality, 
that it is naturalizing or materializing the super- 
natural or spiritual (as most orthodox persons 
win feci), my reply is that deeper thought will 
show it to be at least as susceptible of the op^xi- 
sitc view — viz. that it is subsuming the natural 
into the super-natural, or spiritualizing the material : 
and a pure agnostic, least of all, should have any- 
thing to say as against either of these alternative 
points of view. Or we may state the matter thus : 
in as far as pure reason can have anything to say 

* [The fttttbor intctidta farther to ibow the voctiity of tlilf theor7 
tad point out how MiU iumictf ippenni to perccHne it by hit introduo 
Uon the term * invijiabljp ' of the term * fmcoodllkmoily ' ; he 
idm tl«o to M«niDe*ii, Sfmfy tf i pp. 15a, 
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in tlic matter, she ought to incline towards the view 
of my doctrine spiritualizing the material, because 
it is pretty certain that we could know nothing 
about natural causation — even so much as its 
existence — but for our own volitions. 

Free WUl\ 

Having read all that is said to be worth read- 
ing on the Free Will controversy, it appears to me 
that the main issues and their logical conclusions 
admit of being summed up in a very few words, 
thus : — 

1 , A writer, before he undertakes to deal with 
this subject at all, should be conscious of fully 
perceiving the fundamental distinction between 
responsibility as merely legal and as also moral ; 
otherwise he cannot but miss the very essence of 
the question in debate. No one questions the 
patent fact of responsibility as legal ; the only 
question is touching responsibility as moral. Yet 
the principal bulk of literature on Free Will and 
Necessity arises from disputants on both sides 
failing to jKiccive this basal distinction. Even 
such able writers as Spencer, Huxley and Clifford 
are in this position. 

2. The root question is as to whether the will 
is caused or unrealised. For however much this 
root-question maybe obscured by its own abundant 

* [RoBiAttes* thonghu aboitt Free Will ate more lucidly espreiaed 
In an cuay pubUshnl subseque&Uy to these Notes in Mind amd 
M^tim mtd Monism, ppw x J9 
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foliage, the latter can have no existence but that 
which it derives from the forn^cr. 

3. Consequently, if libertarians grant causality 
as apf>ertaining to the will, however much they 
may beat about tlic bush, they arc surrendering 
their position all along the line, unless they fall 
hack iij>on the more ultimate question as to the 
nature of natuial causatiiui. Now it can be 
proved that this more uUitnatc quest ioit is [<cien- 
titlcallyj unanswerable. Therefore l>oth sides may 
denominate natural caus Uion r -- an unknown 
quantity, 

4. Hence the whole controversy ought to be 

seen by both sides to resolve itself into tliis- is 
or is not the will determined And, if this 

seems but a barren (pie tion to thhatc, I do not 
uniltTtake to deny the fart. At lltc same time 
tiurc is clearly this real is>uc remaining— viz. Is 
the will self-determining, or is it determined — i. e. 
frovi zvithout} 

5. If determined from w itliout, is there any room 
for ficcchnn, in the setose required for saving the 
doctrine of moral responsibility ? And I think the 
answer to this must be an unrr»nd itional negative. 

6. But, observe, it is not one and tlic g;imc 
thing to ask, Is the will entirely determined from 
without? and Is the will entirely determined by 
natural causation (r)? For the unknown quantity 
X may very well include x\ if by x* we under- 
stand all the unkncAvn ingrcclicnts of personality. 

7. Hence, determinists gain no advantage over 
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their adversaries by any possible proof (at present 
impossible) that all acts of will are due to natural 
causation, unless they can show the nature of the 
latter, and that it is of such a nature as supports 
their conclusion* For aught we at present know, the 
will may very well be free in the sense required, 
even though all its acts are due to x. 

8. In particular, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, all may be due to i.e. all causation may be 
of the nature of will (as, indeed, many systems 
of philosophy maintain), with the result that every 
human will is of the nature of a First Cause. In 
support of which possibility it may be remarked 
that most philtjsophies arc led to the theory of 
a causa cans arum as regards x, 

9. To the obvious objection that with a 
plurality of first causes— each the fous et origo of 
a new and never-ending stream of causality — the 
ct'Ksmos must sooner or later become a chaos by 
cumulative intersection of the streams, the answer 
is to be found in the theory of monism k 

10. Nevertheless, the ultimate difficulty remains 
which is depicted in my essay on the ‘ World as an 
h’.jcct V But this, again, is merged in the mystery 
of Personality, which is only known as an inex- 
[)licablc, and seemingly ultimate, fact. 

11. So that the general conclusion of the whole 
matter must be — pure agnosticism. 

* [StT above, p. 31. — luJ>.l 

• a y Anuettf, ]u\y i$S<k [lUit the 'ultimate dlfncolty' 
refrrica to alK>vc wowKl serra to be the reUtior* of m.aiiifold dependent 
tnuruan will* to the Ottc ritimate artl AU embraiing Will. — Ei>.] 



4 Faitu. 


I'alth m Its rcli[»u>us scn.‘<e is (ii.stin|;uisheci not 
only from opinion (or belief founded on reason 
aloncl, in that it contains a sj>ititual element : it 
is fuitluT disting\iihhcd from inrlicf foundcvl on 
the affeclsems, by needing; an active co*oi>cration 
of the will. Thus all parts of the human mind 
have t > be involved in faitli- intellect, emotions, 
will. We * Ix’Iicvc* in the theory of evolution on 
grounds of reasr>n alone ; we * iKdievc * in tiie 
affection of our ijarcnls, children, almost (or 
it may be exclusively) on wliat I have called 
spiritual grounds — i.c. on grounds of sj>iritual ex- 
perience ; for this we need no exercise either of 
rca.son or of will. Ilut no one can ‘believe’ in 
God, or a fortiori in Christ, without also a 
severe effort of will. I'his I hold to be a matter 
of fact, whether or not there be a God or a 
Christ. 

Obscrv'c will is to be distinguished from desire. 
It matters not what psychologists may have to 
say upon this subject. VV^hether desire differs from 
will in kind or only in degree — whether will i$ 
E 2 
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desire in action, so to speak, and desire but in- 
cipient will— are questions with which we need 
not trouble ourselves. For it is certain that there 
are agnostics who would greatly prefer being 
theists, and theists who would give all they pos- 
sess to be Christians, if they could thus secure 
promoti(jn by purchase — i.e. by one single act of 
will But yet the desire is not strong enough to 
sustain the wall in perpetual action, so as to make 
the continual sacrifices w'hich Christianity entails. 
Bcrhaj).s the hardest of these sacrifices to an in- 
telligent man is that of his own intellect. At 
least 1 am certain that this is so in my owm case. 
I have been so long accustomed to constitute my 
reason my sole judge of truth, that even while 
reason itself tells me it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the heart and the will should be re- 
(|uircd to join with reason in seeking God (for 
religion is for the ivJiolc man), I am too jealous 
of my reason to exercise my will in the direction 
of my most heart-felt desires. For assuredly the 
Strongest desire of my nature is to find that that 
nature is not deceived in its highest aspirations. 
Vet I caniK»t bring myself so much as to make 
a venture in the <iirection of faith. For instance, 
regarded from one point of viewv it seems reason- 
able enough that Christianity should have cnj<uncd 
the iti ifig of the doctrine as a necessary condition 
to ascertaining (i.e. ‘believing’) its truth. But 
from another, and my more habitual point of view% 
it seems almost an affront to reason to make 
any such ‘ fool’s experiment -just as to some 
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scicntirlc men it seems absuu! ami childish to ex- 
pect tlicm to iiuestigatc the * sutJcrslilious ' follies 
of m odern spiritualism. K\cn the simplest act 
t>r will in rcipifd to reli;p\»n- that of [)ra)'cr — 
has not been pcirormed by me fur at least a 
(|uart<T c»f a century, s!mj»ly lx cause it has seemeil 
so impos‘^i!)lc to pray, as it were, hypothetically, 
that mucli as I liavc always desired ti) be able 
to pra\‘. I can 'Ot will the attem|‘t. To juslily 
myself for wliat my better jiulperticnt has often 
seen to i)c essentially ii iati«mal, I have e\er matle 
suiulry excuses, d'he thief of tliem h is run thus. 
Mven supposin;.t ( hri-liainty true. .m»l even suji' 
po^inij that after iKiviiyt so htr s n litlced mj' rtaison 
to nu’ desire as to have sitished the supp('scd 
conditions to obtainiiv^t direct illumin- 

ation fioin fio{!, — even then would not my reason 
linn round and reveivu/' hriself U[)on me? In^r 
surely even then my habitu d seejiticism wmild 
make me .say to mvself — ‘this is all very sublime 
and very c<jmu a tiny ; but what cviilenec hav e 
you to yive me that the wlu le busim-ss is anv- 
thnut rnore than sell-delinaon ? 7‘iic wish wa> 
probably father P» tire thouyht. and you nnyht 
much better have pt rlormed vour “ait of will ” by 
yoiny in for a course of Indian hemp,' ()( course 
a Christian would answer to thi^ that the internal 
liyht Would not admit of such (hnibt, any more 
than sceiny tlie sun does -that tCxi know.s u.s well 
cnoiiyh to j)rcvent liiat, &c., and also that it is 
unreasonable not to try an experiment lest the 
result should pnne too goixl to be credible, and 
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so on. And I do not dispute that the Christian 
would be justified in so answering, but I only 
adduce the matter as an illustration of the dif- 
ficulty which is experienced in conforming to. all 
the conditions of attaining to Christian faith — even 
supposing it to be sound. Others have doubtless 
other difficulties, but mine is chiefly, I think, 
that of an undue regard to reason, as against 
heart and will — undue, I mean, if so it be that 
Christianity is true, and the conditions to faith 
in it have been of divine ordination. 

This influence of will on belief, even in matters 
secular, is the more pronounced the further re- 
moved these matters maybe from demonstration (as 
already remarked) ; but this is most of all the case 
where our personal interests are affected — w'hether 
these be material or intellectual, such as credit for 
consistency, icc. See, for example, how closely, 
in the respects we arc considering, political beliefs 
resemble religious. Unless the points of difference 
are such that truth is virtually demonstrable on 
one side, so that adhesion to the opposite is due 
to conscious sacrifice of integrity to expediency, 
we always find that party-spec tacics so colour 
the view as to leave reason at the mercy of 
will, custom, interest, and ail the other circum- 
stances which similarly oj>cratc on religious beliefs. 
It seems to make but little difference in cither 
case what level of general education, mental power, 
special training, &c., is brought to bear upon the 
question under judgement. From the Premier to 
the peasant wc find the same difference of opinion 
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in politics as wc do in religion. And in each 
case the explanation is the same. Beliefs arc so 
little dependent on reason alone that in such 
regions of thought — i. c, where j>ersonal interests 
arc affected and the evidences of truth arc not in 
their nature demonstrable — it really seems as if 
reason ceases to be a judge of evidence ov guide 
to truth, and becomes a mere a<ivocatc of opinion 
already formed on (juitc other grounds. Now 
these other grounds arc, as we have seen, mainly 
the accidents of habit or custom, wish being father 
to the thought, ike. 

Now this may be all dcplonihle enough in 
politics, and in all other beliefs secular ; but who 
shall say it is not exactly as it ouglU to be in 
the matter of beliefs religit.us? 1‘or, unlc'^s wc 
beg the question of a futuio ii?c in the nc[jativc, 
wc must entertain at least the possibility of (»ur 
being in a state of probation in respect of an 
honest use not only of our reason, but probably 
still more of those othtr ingredients of human 
nature which go to determine our beliefs touch- 
ing this most important of all matters. 

It is remarkable how even in pfjlilics it is the 
moral and spiritual elements of character which 
lead to success in the long run, even nu>rc than 
intellectual ability — supposing, of course, that the 
latter is not below tlic somcwliat high level <>f 
our rarliamcntary assemblies. 

A.s regards the part that is played by will in 
the determining of belief, one can show how un- 
consciously large this is even in matters of stcidur 
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interest. Reason is very far indeed from bein^ 
the sole guide of judgement that it is usually 
taken to be — so far, indr:;d, that, save in matters 
approaching down-right demonstration (where of 
course there is no room for any other ingredient) 
it is usually hampered by custom, prejudice, 
dislike, &c., to a degree that would astonish the 
most sober philosopher could he lay bare to 
himself all the mental processes whereby the 
complex net of assent or dissent is eventually 
determined k 

As showing how little reason alone has to do 
with the determining of religious belief, let us 
take the case of mathematicians. This 1 think 
is the fairest case wc can take, seeing that of all 

* ('f. Taycnl, r^Ns/ef. * i*'or wc must iu>t mistake oursk'lves, wc have 

ft*; much that is automatic in us as intellectual, and hence it conus tluat 
the instniment by whicli ]'Ci^ua5um is broii};ht about is not demon- 
stration alone. How few thinp ai? 'b monsttatol I IVoofs can only 
convince the mind ; makes <»t5r stron}.^est j roofs and those 

width wc hold most firmly, it sways the automaton, which dr.aws 
the unconscious intellect after it. , . . It is then custom that makes 
so m.iny men Christians, custom that makes them Turks, heathen, 
nitisans, soldiers, .‘‘vc. I.nstly, we must resort to custt»ra when once 
thr mirnl has seen where truth is, in order to slake our thir^t and 
ftcep oujselves in th.at Ix-licf which escaj*es us at ever y hour, for to 
have proofs always at hand vtxrc !oo oneoiu-*. We must arvpiire a 
moir easy Ixdief, th.at of custom, whicli without \ iolence. without art, 
willmul aj^'ununt, causes our assent arul inclines all our powers to 
this Ixdicf, so that our soul naturally falls into it. . . . 

* It i» not enough Indievc only by force of conviction if the 
nutvrmaton is inclined to iK-lieve the contrary. Toth pails of us then 

be obliged to Indieve, the intellect by nrgt.ments which it is 
enough to have ndndued once in our lives, the automaton by custom, 
and by not allowing it t'> incline ir» the contrary dircctior,. ImlinA 
(or mtum Pfuj* .See ftlw> Newman’s Cramtuat of Assatt, chap, vi- 
and Church’s Human I i/t ami its CamitJiam, [^p. 67-5^. 
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intellectual pursuits that of mathematical research 
is the most exact, as well as llic most exclusive 
in its demand ujKm the powers of reason, and 
hence that, as a class, the men who have achicvcil 
hij^hest eminence in that pursuit may be fairly 
taken as the fittest representatives of our species 
in res[>cct of the faculty r)f pure reason. Yet 
whenever they have turned their exceptional powers 
in this respect ujion the problems of relijpun, how 
Mi^|.;eslivcly well balanced arc their opposite con- 
clusions — so much so iiulccti that we can only 
conclude tliat reason cenmts ior \ery little in the 
Cornj)lex of mental proccs>es which here determine 
jud'jcnient, 

1 hus. if we look to the ^^reatc'^t matlu niaticlans 
in the world's history, we find Kepler and Newton 
as Christians ; La I ’lace, on the other hand, an 
infidel. (.>r, comin^^r to our own times, and confinini^ 
our attention to tlic [uinci[>al scat of matlicmalicai 
study. — when I was at C.'ambrielec, there was a 
p:alaxy of j.^criiu.s in that department emanatinj.; 
from that place such as ha<l never before been 
equalled. Anti the curious thinq in our [irest nt 
connexiosi is that all the most illuslnous names 
were ran^'cd on lire side of orthodoxy. Sir \V, 
Thomson. Sir Gcorqe Slokts, 1‘nUtssors 'fait, 
Adams, Clerk-Maxwell, anti C'ayley — not to men- 
tion a numbtrr t>f lt:Kr>cr JiidUs. such its Kouth, 
Todhuntcr, I’crrers. &c. — were all avowed Chri - 
tians. Clifford had only just movetl at a bound 
from the extreme of asceticism to that of inhdt'hty 
an individual instance which I deem of particular 
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interest in the present connexion, as showing the 
dominating influence of a forcedly emotional char- 
acter even on so powerful an intellectual one, for 
the raiionality of the whole structure of Christian 
belief cannot have so reversed its poles within a few 
months. 

Now it would doubtless be easy to find elsewhere 
than in Cambridge mathematicians of the first 
order who in our own generation are, or have 
been, professedly anti-Christian in their beliefs, — 
although certainly not so great an array of such 
extraordinary powers. But, be this as it may, 
the case of Cambridge in my own time seems 
to me of itself enough to prove that Christian 
belief is neither made nor marred by the highest 
powers of reasoning, apart from other and still 
more potent factors. 


Faith and Superstition. 

Whether or not Christianity is true, there is 
a great distinction between these two things. For 
while the main ingredient of Christian faith is 
the moral element, this has no part in superstition. 
In point of fact, the only point of resemblance 
is that both present the mental state called belief 
It is on this account they are so often confounded 
by anti-Christians, and even by non-Christians ; 
the much more im[w>rtant point of difi'ercnce is not 
notc<h viz. that belief in the one case is purely 
intellectual, while in the other it is cliiefly moral. 
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Qua purely intellectual, belief may indicate nolbini^ 
but sheer credulity in absence of evidence ; but 
where a moral basis b adde<l, live case is clearly 
differcDt ; for even if it ap|>cars to be sheer ere* 
dulity to an outsitfer, that may he because he 
does not take into account the additional evidence 
supplied by the moral facts. 


Faith and superstition arc often confounded, 
or even identified. And, unquestionably, they 
arc identical up to a certain point — viz. they botli 
present the mental state of bi'lief, AH people 
can see this : but not all people can see furtht r. 
or define the dijfcrcntitu, Tlicsc are as follows : 
First, supposing Christianity true, there is tlic 
spiritual verificalion. Second, snj>posinj; Chris- 
tianity false, there is still the moral in^fredient, 
which fx hypothesi is absent in superstition. In 
other words, both faith and supers! ili^'U rest on 
an intellectual basis (which may Ire pure cre<lulity); 
but faith rests also on a moral, even if not like- 
wise on a spiritual. I’A'cn in iuunan relations there 
is a wide difl’ercnce between belief' in a scicniif}c 
theory and ‘faith* in a personal character. And 
the difference is in the latter comprising a moral 
element 

‘Faith-healing,’ therefore, has no real point of 
resemblance with ‘ thy faith hath saved thee ' 
of the New Testament, unless we sink the personal 
difiTcrcnccs between a modern faith-healer and 
Jesus Christ as objects of faith* 
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Belief is not exclusively founded on objective 
evidence appealing to reason (opinion), but mainly 
on subjective evidence appealing to some altogether 
different faculty (faith). Now, whether Christians 
are right or wrong in what they believe, I hold it as 
certain as anything can be that the distinction which 
I have just drawn, and which they all implicitly 
draw for themselves, is logically valid. For no 
one is entitled to deny the possibility of what 
may be termed an organ of spiritual discernment. 
In fact to do so would be to vacate the position 
of pure agnosticism in toio — and this even if there 
were no objective, or strictly scientific, evidences 
in favour of such an organ, such as we have in 
llie liv'cs of the saints, and, in a lower degree, in 
the universality of the religious sentiment. Now, 
if there be such an organ, it follows from preceding 
paragraphs, that not only will the main evidences 
for Christianity be subjective, but that they ought 
to be so : they ought to be so, I mean, on the 
Christian supposition of the object of Christianity 
being moral probation, and ‘ faith ’ both the test 
and the reward. 

hh'om this many practical considerations ensue. 
E. g. the duty of parents to educate their children 
in what they believe as distinguished from what 
they kmnv. This would be unjustifiable if faith were 
the same as ojiinion. But it is fully justifiable 
if a man not only knows that he believes (opinion) 
but believes that he knows (faith). Whether or 
not the Christian differs from the ‘ natural man ’ in 
having a spiritual organ of cognition, provided 
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he honestly believes such is the ease, it wouUI be 
immoral in him not to proceed in accordance 
with what he thus l>ciicvcs to be his knowledge. 
This obligation is recognized in Cilucation in every 
other ease. He is morally right even if mentally 
deluded. 


Huxley, in Lay SertRcns, says that faith has 
been proved a ‘ c.mlinal sin ' by science. Now, this 
is true enough of credulity, superstition, 8:c,, and 
science lias done no end of good in developing our 
ideas of mcthcKl, evidence. Hut this is all on 

the .side of intellect. ' I'.iith ' is not touched by suclt 
facts or considerations. And what a terrible hell 
.science would have made of tin* work!, if ‘>hc luul 
abolished the ‘ sj)irit <>f faith ' even in humari rcl.t- 
tions. 7'he fact is, Hu.xicy falls into the common 
error of i(.Ientir)'ing ‘faith ' with <;j>ir)i(»n. 


Supposing Christianity true, it is very reasonal)lc 
that faith in the sense already explained should be 
constituted the test of divine acceptance. If thete 
be such a thing as Christ's winn<.wing fan. the quality 
of sterling weight for the discovery of which it is 
adapted cannot be ccmccivcd as an\ things other thrm 
this moral cpiality. No one could suppose a reve- 
lation apjK‘aIing to the mere intellect of man. 
since acceptance would thus bec*uneamerc matter 
of prudence in subscribing to a demonstration made 
by higher intellects. 
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It is also a matter of fact that if Christianity 
is truthful in representing this world as a school 
of moral probation, we cannot conceive a system 
better adapted to this end than is the world, or 
a better schoolmaster than Christianity. This is 
proved not only by general reasoning, but also 
by the work of Christianity in the world, its 
adaptation to individual necdsj &c. Consider also 
the extraordinary diversity of human characters 
in respect both of morality and spirituality 
though all are living in the same world. Out of 
the same external material or environment such 
astonishingly diverse products arise according to 
the use made of it. Even human sufTering in 
its worst forms can be welcome if justified by faith 
in such an object. ‘ Ills have no weight, and tears 
no bitterness,’ but are rather to be ‘ gloried in 

It is a further fact that only by means of this 
theory of probation is it possible to give any mean- 
ing to the world, i. c. any raison (f itre of human 
existence. 

Supposing Christianity true, every man must 
Bland or fall by the results of his own conduct, as 
developed through his own moral character. (This 
could not be so if the test were intellectual ability.) 
Yet this docs not hinder that the exercise of will 
in the direction of religion should need help in 
order to attain belief. Nor docs it hinder that 
some men should need more help and others less. 
Indeed, it may well be that some men arc inten- 

* (The author bai uddod, ^*For suffering in brutes see further on,** 
hut nothing further on the subject ftppeun to have been written.'-^ EaJ 
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lionally precluded from rcccivini; any help, so m 
not to increase their responsibility, or receive but 
little, so as to constitute intcllccliial difficulties 
a moral trial. But clearly, if such thin^^s arc so, 
we are inadequate judges. 


It is a fact that we all feel the intellectual part 
of man to be ‘higher' than the animal, whatever 
our theory of his origin. It is a fact that we all 
feel the moral part of man to be * higher ’ than the 
intellectual, whatever our theory of either may be. 
It is also a fact that we all similarly fct‘l the 
s{)irituai to \>c 'higher’ than the moral, whatever 
our theory of religion may he. It is what we 
undcrsUind by man's moral, and still more his 
spiritual, qualities that go to constitute ‘character.’ 
And It is astonishing how in all walks of life it 
is character that tells in the long run. 

It is a fact tliat these distinctions arc all well 
marked and universally recognized — v\t> 

/ Animality. 


Human , 

Morality. 

S])irituaiity. 

Morality and spirituality are to be distinguished 
as two very dififerent thing.s. A man may be 
highly moral in his conduct without Uring in any 
degree s|)iritual in Ids nature, and, though to 
a lesser cxtcntt vice vcfNa. Arui. objectively, we see 
the same distinction between morals and religion. 
By spirituality I mean the religious temperament, 
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whether or not associated with any particular creed 
or dogma. 

There is no doubt that intellectual pleasures are 
more satisfying and enduring than sensual — or even 
sensuous. And, to those who have experienced 
them, so it is with spiritual over intellectual, artistic, 
&c. This is an objective fact, abundantly testified 
to by every one who has had experience : and it 
seems to indicate that the spiritual nature of man 
is the highest part of man — the [culminating] 
point of his being. 


It is probably true, as Renan says in his 
posthumous work, that there will always be 
materialists and spiritualists, inasmuch as it will 
always be observable on the one hand that there 
is no thought without brain, while, on the other 
hand, instincts of man will always aspire to higher 
beliefs. Hut this is just what ought to be if 
religion is true, and we are in a state of probation. 
And is it not probable that the materialistic 
position (discredited even by philosophy) is due 
simply to custom and want of imagination ? Else 
why the inextinguishable instincts? 


It is much more cJisy to disbclicv^c than to 
believe. This is obvious on the side of reason, 
but it is also tnic on that of spirit, for to disbelieve 
is in accordance with environment or custom, while 
to believe necessitates a spiritual use of the imagina^ 
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lion. For both these reasons, ver*}' few unbelievers 
have any justification, either intellectual or spiritual, 
for their own unbelief. 

Unbelief is usually clue to indolence, often to 
prejudice, and never a thing to be proud of. 


‘ Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead ? ’ Clearly 
no answer can be given by the pure agnostic, 
Hut he will naturally say in reply, ‘the question 
rather is, why should it be thought ciciliblc with 
you that there is a (iod, or. if there is, that 
he should raise the dead ? * And 1 think the wise 
Christian will answer, ‘ I believe in the rcNurrcction 
of the <iead, partly on grounds of reason, j>ailly 
on those of intuition, but chiefly on both combined ; 
so to speak, it is my wiiulc cliaracter which acccjits 
the whole system of which the tloctrinc of personal 
immortality forms an essential part.’ And to this 
it may be fairly added that the Cliristian doctrine 
of the resurrection of our bodily form cannot have 
been arrived at for the purpose of meeting modern 
materialistic objections to the doctrine of [>cr.sonal 
immortality ; hence it is certainly a slr.ingc d<»ctrinc 
to have been propounded at that time. t(»gcther 
with its compani‘>n, and scarcely less distinctive, 
doctrine of the vileness of the body. Why was 
it not said that the ‘soul’ alone sh‘)u!d .survive 
as a disemlKKlied ‘.spirit’? Or if form were sup- 
posed necessary for man as distinj'ulshcd born 
God, that he was to l>c an angel? Hul, l>c this 
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as it may, the doctrine of the resurrection seems 
to have fully met beforehand the materialistic 
objection to a future life, and so to have raised the 
ulterior question with which this paragraph opens. 


We have seen in the Introduction that all first 
principles even of scientific facts are known by 
intuition and not by reason. No one can deny 
this. Now, if there be a God, the fact is certainly 
of the nature of a first principle ; for it must be 
the first of all first principles. No one can dispute 
this. No one can therefore dispute the necessar>' 
conclusion, that, if there be a God, He is knowablc, 
(if knowable at all) by intuition and not by reason. 

Indeed a little thought is enough to show that 
from its very nature as such, reason must be 
incapable of adjudicating on the subject, for it 
is a process of inferring from the known to the 
unknown. 

Or thus, it would be against reason itself to 
suppose that God, even if He exists, can be known 
by reason; He must be known, if knowablc at all, 
by intuition h 


Observe, although God might give an objective 
revelation of Himself, e.g. as Christians believe He 

* [In ihis coiuicxion I may notice that two da)** I>cfore ht« 
death l»ei>r|gc Komajics cxpicfestcd his cordial *j>|>roval of rrofenwff 

Knighdft jl^cts ef Theism - a woik in which j^^reat stitsst is laid on 
the «rjj;uiiicnt from inluition in dl^crent forms. — Lt>.] 
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evca this would not give knowledge of Him 
save to those who believe the revelations genuine ; 
and I doubt whether it is logically [Kmiblc for an)' 
form of objective revelation of itself to comjKl iKlicf 
in it. Assuredly one rising from the dead to testify 
thereto would not, nor would letters of fire across 
the sky do so. But, even if it were logically 
possible, we need not consider the abstract |>ossi- 
bilily, seeing that, as a matter of fact, no such 
demonstrative revelation has been given. 

Hence, the only legitimate altitude of pure 
reason is pure agnosticism. No one can deny 
this. But, it >vill be said, there is this vast differ- 
cncc between our intuitive knowledge of all other 
first principles and that alleged of the first of 
all first principles,* viz, that the latter is confessedly 
mi known to all men. Now, assurcdls’, tliere is 
here a vast dificrcnce. But so there ougiit to be, 
if we are here in a slate of probation, as before 
explained. And that we arc in such a state is not 
only the hypothc.sis of religion, but the sole rational 
explanation as well as moral justification of our 
existence as rational beings and moral agents h 


It is not necessarily true, as J. S, Mill and all 
other agnostics think, that even if internal intuition 
be of divine origin, the illumination thus furnished 
can only be of evidential value to the individual 
subject thereof. On the contrary, it may be studied 
objectively, even if not cx|)ericnccd subjective!)*; 

* On ibi* see fKegan * uaui) p. 
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and ought to be so studied by a pure agnostic de- 
sirous of light from any quarter. Even if he does 
not know it as a noumenon he can investigate it 
as a phenomenon. And, supposing it to be of divine 
origin, as its subjects believe and he has no reason 
to doubt, he may gain much evidence against its 
being a mere psychological illusion from identical 
reports of it in all ages. Thus, if any large section 
of the race were to see flames issuing from mag- 
nets, there would be no doubt as to their objective 
reality. 


The testimony given by Socrates to the occur- 
rence in himself of an internal Voice, having all 
the definiteness of an auditory hallucination, has 
given rise to much speculation by subsequent 
philosophers. 

Many explanations are suggested, but if wc 
remember the critical nature of Socrates’ own 
mind, the literal nature of his mode of teaching, 
and the higli authority which attaches to Plato’s 
opinion on the subject, the probability seems to 
incline towards the * Demon ’ luaving been, in 
Socrates’ own consciousness, an actual auditory 
sensation. Be this however as it may, I suppose 
there is no question that we may adopt this view 
of the matter at least to tlic extent of classifying 
Socrates with Luther, Pascal, &c., not to mention 
all the line of Hebrew and other prophets, who 
agree in speaking of a Divine Voice. 

If so, the further question arises whether we 
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arc to cLissify all these with lunatics in whom the 
phenomena of auditory hallucination arc habitual 

Without doubt this hypothesis is most in ac- 
cordance with the temper of our aito, partly 
because it obeys the law of parsimony, and partly 
because it [negatives] a pfiari the possibility i*r 
revelation. 

But if we look at the matter from the point t*r 
view of pure agnosticism, we arc nv>t entitled to 
adopt so rough and ready an intcf])rctatj«»n. 

Suppose then lluit lU't only Socrates and all 
great rtligious reformers and founders of religious 
systenos both bef<;rc anti after him were simtlarlv' 
stricken with mental disease, but lliat similar 
phenomena luad occurred in the case of all scientifK: 
discoverers suclt as (jali!c<>, Newton, Darwin, tee. 
— su|>prt.'iing all lhe^<‘ men to have dtclared that 
their main ideas had been C( *mmunit atcal by 
subjective ,st nsatH>ns as t)f sp<»kcn langviage, so tluit 
all the progressof tlu* world’s sci<‘niihc thought had 
resembled that of the wurltis religious thf>iight, and 
had been attributed liy the })roin()leis tliereof to 
direct inspirations of this kind — woulti it he pos- 
sible to deny that the tc^^timony thus afforded to 
the fact of subjective revelation wouhl have been 
overwhelming ? Ur could it any iong<T have been 
maintained that supposing a revelation to be 
communicated subjectively tlic fact thcrct>f could 
only be of any evidential value to the recipient 
himself? To this it will no doubt be answered, 
‘No, but in the ease supposed the evidence aii-^es 
not from the fact of their subjective intuition but 
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from that of its objective verification in the results 
of science.’ Quite so; but this is exactly the test 
aj^pcalcd to by the Hebrew prophets — the test of 
true and lying prophets being in the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of their prophecies and ‘By their 
fruits ye shall known them.* 

Therefore it is as absurd to say that the religious 
consciousness of minds other than our own can be 
barred antecedently as evidence, as it is to say that 
testimony to thb miraculous is similarly barred. 
The pure agnostic must always carefully avoid the 
* high priori road.* But, on the other hand, he 
must be all the more as.siduous in estimating fairly 
the character, both as to quantity and quality, of 
evidence a posteriori. Now this evidence in the 
present case is twofold, positive and negative. It 
will be convenient to consider the negative first. 

The negative evidence is furnished by the 
nature of man without God. It is thoroughly 
miserable, as is well shown by Pascal, who has 
devoted the whole of the first part of his treatise to 
this subject. I need not go over the ground which 
he has already so well traversed. 

Some men arc not conscious of the cause of 
this misery: this, however, docs not prevent the 
fact of their being miserable. P'or the most part 
they conceal the fact as well as possible from 
themselves, by occupying their minds with society, 
sport, frivolity of all kinds, or, if intellectually dis- 
posed, with science, art, literature, business, &c. 
This however is but to fill the starving belly with 
husks. I know from experience the intellectual 
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distractions of scientific research philosophical 
speculation, and artistic pleasures; but am alsio 
well aware tlut c\*en when all are taken together 
and well sweetened to taste, in respect of coivseqvtcnt 
reputation, means, social position. &c,, the whole 
concoction is but as high confecti<‘ncry to a starving 
man. He may cheat himself for a lime— csj>ccially 
if he be a strong man — into the belief that he is 
nourishing himself by denying his natural ap[>elitc ; 
but soon finds he was made for s<jme altogether 
different kind of food, even though of much less 
tastefiilncss as far as the palate is concenuah 

Some nten indeed never acknowledge this 
aiticulatcly or distinctly even to themselves, yet 
always show it plainly cnougli to others. 'Fake, 
e. g.. ‘ that last intirmily noble minds.* I suppose 
the most exalted and least ‘carnal* of worldly joys 
consists in tlie a<lc'|uatc recognition by tiic world oi 
high achicvxmenl by (Mirsclves. Yet it is notorious 
that- . |,y ,«r*crrf<l 

Fam« shaU ik> 1 {he nrea." 

It has been my lot to know not a few of the 
famous men of our generation, and I Iiave always 
observed that this is profrmndly true. Like all 
other ‘moral* satisfactions, this soon palK by 
custom, and as soon as (Uic ciui o( vi inti net ion is 
reached, another is pined for. 'I'lu rc is no fmality 
to rest in, while thscasc and (hath aic alway s 
standing in the background, (in^toni may even 
blind men to their <nvn nhsciy, so fat as it* 4 to 
make them realize what b wanlmg ; yet the want 
is thci e. 
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I take it then as unquestionably true that this 
whole negative side of the subject proves a vacuum 
in the soul of man which nothing can fill save 
faith in God. 

Now take the positive side. Consider the happi- 
ness of religious — and chiefly of the highest religious, 
i. e. Christian — belief. It is a matter of fact that 
besides being most intense, it is most enduring, 
growing, and never staled by custom. In short, 
according to the universal testimony of those who 
have it, it differs from all other happiness not only 
in degree but in kind. Those who have it can 
usually testify to what they used to be without it. 
It has no relation to intellectual status. It is 
a thing by itself and supreme. 

So much for the individual. But positive evidence 
does not end here. Look at the effects of Christian 
belief as exercised on human society— ist, by indi- 
vidual Christians on the family, &c. ; and, 2nd, by 
the Christian Church on the world. 

All this may lead on to an argument from the 
adaptation of Christianity to human higher needs. 
All men must feel these needs more or Jess in pro- 
portion as their higlicr natures, moral and spiritual, 
arc developed. Now Christianity is the only religion 
which is adapted to meet them, and, according to 
those who are alone able to testify, docs so most 
abundantly. All these men, of every sect, nation- 
ality, ike,, agree in their account of their subjective 
experience ; so as to this there can be no question. 
The only question is as to whether they are all 
deceived. 
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FEU PE cn< tSE. 

‘T .a vie cit rmine : 

I'n j-eu <rat«<Hjr, 

U» j<a de haine . , . 

J jjuit - lion ;< 111 } 

Li vie t%x brieve: 

Un f*eu tiV^| ojf, 

Vii jEi u <lr ft vr . 

Kt j»ut« — bun *uK ? ’ 

Tlic above is a ler^c and true criticism of this life 
without hope of a future one. Is it satisfartorv' ? 
Hut Christian faith, as a matter of fact, changes it 
cntiicly. 

* riir fi’i'ht a tbon«.nna e\<'». 

And the ibv bid »ni«- , 

Yet the ed a whulr wifjld uie» 

With th*' Ncitii.j; Min. 

'I'hc mind has a lh'>a».an<l eye*, 

And the heart bnl «.*nr ; 

Vet the hi'ht uJ a v^hu’e liic Hr* 

Love is known to be all tliis. How grtMt, tlnui. 
i.s Christianity, as Ix'ing the n iigion nf l<jvc, .uul 
causing men to believe both in the cause of love's 
supremacy and the infinity of God s iuve to mam 



^ 5. Faith in CiiRiSTiANiry. 


Christianity comes up for serious investigation 
in the present treatise, because this Examination of 
Religion [i. e. of the validity of the religious con- 
sciousness] has to do with the evidences of Theism 
presented by man, and not only by nature minus 
man. Now of the religious consciousness Chris- 
tianity is unquestionably the highest product. 

When I wrote the preceding treatise [the Candid 
Examinaiioi{\s I did not sufficiently apj)reciate the 
immense impoitancc of human nature, as dis- 
tinguished from physical nature, in any enquiry 
touching Theism. Hut since then I have seriously 
studied anthropology (including the science of com- 
parative religions), psychology and metaphysics, 
with the result of clearly seeing that human nature 
is the most important part of nature as a whole 
whereby to investigate the theory of Theism. This I 
ought to have anticipated on merely a priori grounds, 
and no doubt should have perceived, had I not been 
too much immersed in merely physical research. 

Moreover, in those days, I took it for granted 
that Christianity was played out, and never con# 
sidered it at ail as having any rational bearing 
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on the question of Theism. Ancl» though this was 
doubtless inexcusable, I still think that the rational 
standing of Christianity has niaterially improved 
since then. For then it seemed that Christianity 
was destined to sucaimb as a rational system 
before the double assault of Danvin from without 
and the negative school of criticism from within. 
Not only the book of organic nature, but likewise 
its own sacred documents, seemed to be declaring 
against it. Hut now all this has been vety 
materially changed. We have all more or less 
grown to see that Darwinism is like Copernicanlsm, 
&c., in this respect * ; while the outcome of the 
great textual battle* is impartially considered 
a signal victory for Christianity. Prior to the new 
[Biblical] science, there was really no rational 
ba.sis in thoughtful minds, either for the date of 
any one of the New Testament books, or, con- 
sequently, for the historical truth of any one of 
the events narrated in them. Go.spcis, Acts and 
Fpisllcs were all alike shrouded in this uncertainly. 
Jlcncc the validity of the cightccnlh-ccntury scepti- 
cism. Hut now all this kind of scepticism has been 
rendered obsolete, and for ever impressible ; while 
the certainty of enough of St. J^aul’s writings for 
the practical purpose of displaying the Ixilief c>f the 
a|X>stles has been established, as well as the certainty 
of the publication of the Synoptics within the first 

A theory ‘nhich at firu a Ahfck to iIjk; current 

taidhlng of ChrjAtiaoiiy, but jjlirially toeeo to In? hi «o so 

ila orcctiary priociplea — -En/] 

* £I.c. the lattk in regard to the Ci^riwiaA XcxU or docomeut*. 
-En.] 
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century. An enormous gain has thus accrued to 
the objective evidences of Christianity. It is most 
important that the expert investigator should be 
exact, and, as in any other science, the lay public 
must take on authority as trustworthy only what 
both sides are agreed upon. But, as in any other 
science, experts arc apt to lose sight of the impor- 
tance of the main results agreed upon, in their 
fighting over lesser points still in dispute. Now it 
is enough for us that the Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, and Corinthians, have been agreed upon 
as genuine, and that the same is true of the 
Synoptics so far as concerns the main doctrine of 
Christ Himself, 


The extraordinary candour of Christ’s bio- 
graphers must not be forgotten h Notice also such 
sentences as ‘ but some doubted,’ and (in the account 
of Pentecost) ‘these men arc full of new wine^.’ 
Such observations arc wonderfully true to human 
nature; but no less wonderfully opposed to any 
‘ accretion ’ theory. 

Observe, when wc become honestly pure agnos- 
tics the whole scene changes by the change in our 
point of view. We may then read the records 
impartially, or on tlieir own merits, without any 
antecedent conviction that they must be false. 
It is then an o[)en question wliether they are 
not true as history. 

* Stc C; ore’s Icduns^ I p. 74 CL 

* Malt, xxviii, 17; AcU li. 13. 
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There is so much to said in objective evidence 
for Christianity that were the central doctrines 
thus testified to anything sliort of miraculous, no 
one would doubt. Hut we arc not competent 
judges a fnWi of what a revelation slu>u!d be. It 
our agnosticism be f^urr, we have no ri^lu to pre* 
judge the case on prim a facie giound.s. 


One of the strongest j»icccs of objecti\ e evidt m e 
in favour of Christianity is not sutTR ienlly cnfoia cd 
by apologists. Indeed. lain not aware that I have 
ever seen it mentioned. It is the absence from 
the l)i«'gra|>hy of Christ of any doetrimss which the 
suUsequent growth of human knowledge - whether 
in natural sciincc, ethic^. political economy, or cInc- 
where- has had to discount. I'his nej’ativc aigu- 
nicnt is really almost as strong as is the positi\c 
one from what Christ did teach. h'<,>r when we 
consider what a large number of sayings arc rccotsK d 
of — or at least attrilmted to— Him, it bexomes mo'.t 
remarkable that in literal truth theie i^ no rc.ison 
why any of His words shi/uld ewer pa.ss away in t!i<‘ 
sense of becoming obsolete. * Not eva ii now cou'd 
it be easy,* says John .Stuart Mill, ‘ cm n ffu an 
unbeliever, to fmd a better lraiMlati»>n of the 
rule of virtue from the abslratt intr* the ccaicicte, 
than to endeavour so to live tliat C hri d vvinihl 
approve our life S’ Contrast j(MUs Christ in ifsis 
rcs[)cct with other thinkers of like antk|uif)'' 
Even Plato, who, though some 400 years n.c, in 
‘ Thru Hiiayi on 7k<ism, p ? ; 5 
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point of time, was greatly in advance of Him in 
respect of philosophic thought — not only because 
Athens then presented the extraordinary pheno- 
menon which it did of genius in all directions never 
since equalled, but also because he, following 
Socrates, was, so to speak, the greatest represen- 
tative of human reason in the direction of spirituality 
—even Plato, I say, is nowhere in this respect as 
compared with Christ, Read the dialogues, and see 
how enormous is the contrast with the Gospels in 
respect of errors of all kinds — reaching even to 
absurdity in respect of reason, and to sayings 
shocking to the moral sense. Yet this is con- 
fessedly the highest level of human reason on the 
lines of spirituality, when unaided by alleged reve- 
lation. 

Two things may be said in reply. First, that the 
Jews (Rabbis) of Christ’s period had enunciated 
most of Christ’s ethical sayings. But, even so far 
as this is true, the sayings were confessedly 
extracted or deduced from the Old Testament, and 
so ex hypothesi due to original inspiration. Again, 
it is not very far true, because, as Ecce Homo 
says, the ethical sayings of Christ, even when 
anticipated by Rabbis and the Old Testament, were 
seketid by Him. 


It is a general, if not a universal, rule that those 
who reject Christianity with contempt are those 
who care not for religion of any kind. ‘Depart 
from us* has always been the sentiment of such. 
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On the other hand, those in whom the rcliKlous 
sentiment is intact, but who have rejcclctl Chris- 
tianity on intellectual grounds, still almost deify 
Christ These facts are remarkable. 

If we estimate the greatness of a man by the 
influence which he has exerted on mankind, there 
can be no question, even from the secular jmint 
of view, that Christ is much the greatest man who 
has ever lived. 

It is on all sides worth considering (blatant 
ignorance or base vulgaiity alone excepted) that 
the revolution effected by Christianity in human 
life is immeasurable and unparalleled by any other 
movement in history ; though most nearly ap- 
proached by that of the Jewish religion, of which, 
how^ever, it is a development, so that it may be 
regarded as of a piece with it. If thus regarded, this 
whole system of religion is so immeasurably in 
advance of ail others, that it may fairly be said, if 
it had not been for the Jews, the human race 
would not have had any religion \vc»rth our serious 
attention as such. The whole of that side of human 
nature would never have been developed in civilized 
life. And although there arc numberless in- 
dividuals w^ho arc not conscious of its development 
in themselves, yet even these liave been influenced 
to an enormous extent by the aitnosphere of 
religion around them. 

But not only is Chrmtianity thus so immeasurably 
in advance of all other religions. It is no less 
of every other system of thought that has ever Ixf n 
promulgated in regard to all that is moral and 
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spiritual. Whether it be true or false, it is certain 
that neither philosophy, science, nor poetry has ever 
produced results in thought, conduct, or beauty in 
any degree to be compared with it This I think 
will be on all hands allowed as regards conduct 
As regards thought and beauty it may be disputed. 
But, consider, what has all the science or all the 
philosophy of the world done for the thought of 
mankind to be compared with the one doctrine, 
‘ God is love ’ ? Whether or not true, conceive what 
belief in it has been to thousands of millions of 
our race — i.c. its innuence on human thought, and 
thence on human conduct. Thus to admit its 
incomparable influence in conduct is indirectly to 
admit it as regards thought. Again, as regards 
beauty, the man who fails to see its incomparable 
c.Kcellcnce in this respect merely shows his own 
deficiency in the appreciation of all that is noblest 
in man. True or not true, the entire Story of the 
Cross, from its commencement in prophetic aspira- 
tion to its culmination in the Gospel, is by far the 
most magnificent [])rcscntation] in literature. And 
surely the fact of its having all been lived does not 
detract from its poetic value. Nor does the fact 
of its being capable of appropriation by the indi- 
vidual Christian of to-day as still a vital religion 
detract from its sublimity. Only to a man wholly 
destitute of spiritual perception can it be that 
Christianity should fail to appear the greatest ex- 
hibition of the beautiful, the sublime, and of all 
else that appeals to our spiritual nature, which has 
ever been known upon our earth. 
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Yet this side of its adaptation is turned only 
towards men of hi|.dw"st culture. The most ro 
markable about Christianity is its aviaptatina 

to all sorts and conditions o( men. Are you hiyjdy 
intellectual? There is in its proi>]ems, hi^toriud 
and philosophical, such worlds of materuil as you 
may spend your life upon with the same intermin- 
able interest as is open to the students o( natural 
science. Or arc you l)ut a peasant in your pajish 
church, with knowled^ur of liiile cl.se than y(»ur 
Ibblc? Still arc you . . 


Kc^^etterafion, 

Mow remarkable is the doctrine of Rc^t^ncration 
ptr St, as it is stated in the New T'cstamcnl ”, and 
how comph tcly it fils in witli the fion-dcnionslralivc 
character of Revelation to reasvjn alone, with the 
h>’p<>thc''is of moral probation, S:c, Now this 
doctrine is one of the dLstinctivc notes of Chris- 
tianity. I'liat is, Christ foretold rcj)catedly and 
distinctly — as did alsr) His apostles after Him —that 
w^hile those who received the Holy Cdiost, wlio 
came to the Father thr-aieji fiith in the Son, uho 
were born a;,.;ain of tlic Spirit, (and many other 
synonymous phrases.) u(»uld be abo hnciy certain 
of Christian truth as it were by direct vision or 
intuition, the carntlly minded on the oilier hand 

’ ' Note nnfininhed.-* Eu.] 

• . George Romane* Ugnrt to make a col!<‘cUon of N T. trvtt 
txrariftg on the $ul jrct,— Lu. ] 
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would not be affected by any amount of direct 
evidence, even though one rose from the dead — as 
indeed Christ shortly afterwards did, with fulfil- 
ment of this prediction. Thus scepticism may be 
taken by Christians as corroborating Cbristiahity. 

By all means let us retain our independence of 
judgement ; but this is pre-eminently a matter in 
which pure agnostics must abstain from arrogance 
and consider the facts impartially as unquestionable 
phenomena of experience. 

Shortly after the death of Christ, this phenomenon 
which had been foretold by Him occurred, and 
appears to have done so for the first time. It has 
certainly continued to manifest itself ever since, 
and has been attributed by professed historians 
to that particular moment in time called Pentecost, 
producing much popular excitement and a large 
number of Cljristian believers. 

But, whether or not we accept this account, it is 
unquestionable that the apostles were filled with 
faith in the person and office of their Master, which 
is enough to justify His doctrine of regeneration. 


Conv^sions, 

St, Augustine after thirty years of age, and other 
I'athcrs, bear testimony to a sudden, enduring and 
extraordinary change in themselves, called cm- 

Now this experience has been repeated and 
* S«« PascaI, P*Hs 4 is, p. S45. 
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test!6cd to by counUess millions of civiH?eiil 
and women in all nations and all degrees of culture. 
It signifies not whether the conversion be sudden 
or gradual, though, as a psychological phenomenon, 
it is more remarkable when sudden and there is 
no symptom of mentad aberration otherwise. But 
even as a gnidual growth in mature age, its evi* 
dcntial value is not less, (Cf. Bunyan, See.) 

In all cases it is not a mere change of belief or 
opinion ; this is by no means the point ; the pcu’nt is 
that it is a modification of character, more or less 
profound. 

Seeing what a complex thing is character, this 
change therefore cannot be simple. That it may 
all be due to so-called natural cau!=:c.s is no evidence 
against its so-called supernatural source, unless we 
beg the whole (juestion of the Divine in Nature. 
To pure agnostics the evidence from conversions 
and regeneration lies in the bulk of these psycho- 
logical phenomena, shortly after the death of Christ, 
with their continuance ever since, their general 
similarity all over the world, &c., Sic 


Christianity and Pain. 

Christianity, from its foundation in Judaism, lias 
tliroughout been a religion of sacrifice and sonovv. 
It has been a religion of blood and tears, and yet 
of profoundcst happiness to its votaries- Tlic ap- 
parent paradox is due to its depth, and to the univit 
of these seemingly diverse roots in Love. It has 
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been throughout and growingly a religion— or 
rather let us say the religion — of Love, with these 
apparently opposite qualities. Probably it is only 
those whose characters have been deepened by 
experiences gained in this religion itself who are so 
much as capable of intelligently resolving this 
paradox. 

Fakirs hang on hooks, Pagans cut themselves 
and even their children, sacrifice captives, &c., for 
the sake of propitiating diabolical deities. The 
Jewish and Christian idea of sacrifice is doubtless 
a survival of this idea of God by way of natural 
causation, yet this is no evidence iigainst the com- 
pleted idea of the Godhead being [such as the 
Christian belief represents it], for supposing the 
completed idea to be true, the earlier ideals would 
liavc been due to the earlier inspirations, in accor- 
dance with the developmental method of Revelation 
hereafter to be discussed h 

But Christianity, with its roots in Judaism, is, as 
I have said, par cxcdtcnce the religion of sorrow, 
because it reaches to truer and deeper levels of 
our spiritual nature, and therefore has capabilities 
both of sorrow and joy which are presumably 
non-existent except in civilized man. I mean the 
sorrows and the joys of a fully evolved spiritual 
life— such as were attained w^onderfully early, his- 
torically speaking, in the case of the Jews, and are 
now universally diffused throughout Christendom. 
In short, the sorrows and the joys in question are 

* [The notes on this subject were often too fragmentary for pub- 
lication. — B 
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those which arise from the fully dcvclo|>ccl con- 
sciousness of sin against a God of Love, as 
distinguished from propitiation of malignant spirits. 
These joys and sorrows arc wholly spiritual, not 
merely physical, and culminate in the cry, ‘ Thou 
dcsircst no sacrifice, . . . The sacrifice of God is 
a troubled spirit 


I agree with Pascal* that there is virtually 
nothing to be gained by being a theist as dis- 
linguished from a Christian, Unitarianisni Is only 
an affair of the reason — a merely abstract theory 
of the mind, having nothing do w ilh the heart, 
or the real needs of mankind. It is only when it 
takes the New Testament, tears out a few of its 
leaves relating to the divinity (»f Chri‘^t. and appro- 
priates all the rest, that its system becomes in any 
degree possible as a basis for personal religion. 

If there is a Deity it seems to be in some indefi- 
nite degree more probable that He should impart 
a Revelation than that He should nut. 


Women, as a class, arc in all countries much 
more disposed to Christianity than men, I think 
the scientific explanation of this is to be found 
in the causes assigned in rny c^vsay on Mental 
differences between Men and Women k Hut, if Chris- 
tianity be supposed truc> there would, of cour,se, be 

» Pi. ti. • /Vm/o, pj>, 

* See KintUtnih Cmtury, May iSby. 
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a more ultimate explanation of a religious kind — as 
in all other cases where causation is concerned. And, 
in that case I have no doubt that the largest part 
of the explanation would consist in the passions of 
women being less ardent than those of mcn^ and 
also much more kept under restraint by social condi- 
tions of life. This applies not only to purity, but like- 
wise to most of the other psychological differentiae 
between the sexes, such as ambition, selfishness, 
pride of power, and so forth. In short, the whole 
ideal of Christian ethics is of a feminine as dis- 
tinguished from a masculine type Now nothing 
is so inimical to Christian belief as un-Christian 
conduct. Tins is especially the case as regards 
impurity ; for whether the fact be explained on 
religious or non-religious grounds, it has more to 
do with unbelief than has the speculative reason. 
Consequently, woman is, for all these reasons, 
the ‘fitter ’ type for receiving and retaining Christian 
belief. 


Modern agnosticism is performing this great 
service to Christian faith ; it is silencing all rational 
scepticism of the a priori kind. And this it is bound 
to do more and more the purer it becomes. In 
every generation it must henceforth become more 

’ [Tuc essay mcnlionetl above should l>« itavi in cxjjlan-itioii of 
this expimion. Geori^c Hoiuancs" inr'aning wouU be more .’tccnrately 
exprmed, I think, hod be said ; *Thc Weal of ChrisUaa character 
holds in prominence the dements which we regard as characterii- 
tically feminine, e. g. development of aff ections, readiness of iruM, love 
of lervlco, readiness to snO'er, &c.* — En,] 
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and more rccc^nized by logical thinking, that all 
antecedent objc<;tioas to Christianity founded on 
reason alone are ipso facto nugatory. Now» al! 
the strongest objections to Christianity have ever 
been those of the antecedent kind; hence the 
effect of modem thinking is tlxat of more and more 
diminishing the purely speculative diffcultics, such 
as that of the Incarnation, &c. In other words 
the force of Butler's argument about our being 
'‘incompetent judges^ is being more and more 
increased 

And the logical development of this lies in the 
view already stated about natural causation. l‘*ur, 
just as pure agnosticism must allow that reason 
is incompetent to adjudicate a priori for or against 
Christian miracles, including the Incarnation, so 
it must further allow that, if they ever took place, 
reason can have nothing to say against their being 
all of one piece with causation in general. Hence, 
so far as reason is concerned, pure agnosticism 
must allow that it is only the event which can 
ultimately prove whether Christianity is true or 
false. ‘If it be of God we cannot overthrow it, 
lest haply we be found even to fight against God.‘ 
But the individual cannot wait for this empirical 
determination. What then is he to do? The un- 
biassed answer of pure agnosticism ought reason- 
ably to be, in the words of John Hunter, ‘Do 
not think ; try.’ That is, in this ease, try the 
only experiment available — the experiment of 
faith. Do the doctrine, and if Christianity be 
* See 1 eh. 7 ; part H. eh. 3, 4 , Ac. 
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true, the verification will come, not indeed 
mediately through any course, of speculative 
reason, but immediately by spiritual intuition. 
Only if a man has faith enough to make this 
venture honestly, will he be in a just position for 
deciding the issue. Thus viewed it would seem 
that the experiment of hiith is not a ‘ fool's ex- 
periment*; but, on the contrary, so that there is 
enough prima facie evidence to arrest serious 
attention, such an experimental trial would seem’ 
to be the rational duty of a pure agnostic. 

It is a hiCt that Christian belief is much more 
due to doing than to thinking, as prognosticated 
by the New Testament. ‘ If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God '(St John vii. 17). And surely, even on 
grounds of reason itself, it should be allowed that, 
supposing Christianity to be ‘ of God,’ it ought to 
appeal to the spiritual rather than to the rational 
side of our nature. 


Even within the region of pure reason (or the 
^ prima facie cvlsc') modern science, as directed on 
the New Testament criticism, has surely done 
more for Christianity than against it For, after 
half a century of battle over the text by the best 
scholars, the dates of the Gospels have been fixed 
within the first century, and at least four of 
St. Paul’s epistles have had their authenticity 
proved beyond doubt Now this is enough to destroy 
all cightecnth-ccntury criticism as to the doubtful- 
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ness of the historical existence of Christ and His 
apostles, * inventions of priests,' which was the 
most formidable kind of criticism of all. There is 
no longer any question as to historical facts, save 
the miraculous, which, however, arc ruled out by 
negative criticism on merely a priori grounds. 
This remaining — and, ex Jnpotiirsi, necessary — 
doubt is of very different importance from the 
other. 

Again, the Pauline epistles of proved authen- 
ticity are enough for all that is wanted to slunv 
the belief of Christ s contcmporaric.s. 

These are facts of the first order of importance 
to have proved. Old Testament criticism is as yet 
too immature to consider. 


Plan in Revelation, 

The views which I entertained on this subject 
when an undergraduate [i. c. tlic ordinary orthodox 
views] were abandoned in presence of the theory 
of Evolution— i.c. the theory of natural causation 
as probably furnishing a scientific explanation [of 
the religious phenomena of Judaism] or, which is 
the same thing, an explanation in terms of ascer- 
tainable causes up to some certain pomt ; which 
however in this particular ease cannot be deter- 
mined within wide limits, so that the history of 
Israel will always embody an element of ‘ mystery 
much more than any other history. 

It was not until twenty-five years later that 
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I saw clearly the full implications of my present 
views on natural causation. As applied to this 
particular case these views show that to a theist, 
at all events (i. c. to any one who on independent 
grounds has accepted the theory of Theism), it 
ought not to make much difference to the evidential 
value of the Divine Plan of Revelation as exhibited 
in the Old and New Testaments, even if it be 
granted that the whole has been due to so-called 
natural causes only. I say, ‘ not much difference,* 
for that it ought to make some difference I do not 
deny. Take a precisely analogous case. The 
theory of evolution by natural causes is often said 
to make no logical difference in the evidence of 
plan or design manifested in organic nature — it 
being only a question of modus operandi whether 
all pieces of organic machinery were produced 
suddenly or by degrees ; the evidence of design is 
equally there in either case. Now I have shown 
elsewhere that this is wrong ^ It may not make 
much difference to a man who is already a theist, 
for then it is but a question of modus, but it makes 
a great difference to the evidence of Theism. 

So it is in evidence of plan in proof of a reve- 
lation. If there had been no alleged revelation 
up to the present time, and if Christ were now 
to appear suddenly in His first advent in all the 
power and glory which Christians expect for His 
second, the proof of His revelation would be 
demonstrative. So that, as a mere matter of 
evidence, a sudden revelation might be much more 
^ Set Coaclii«i<Mi of Darwin amf Afttr Darmn, ptrt I. 
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convincing than a gradual one. But it would 
be quite out of analog)^ with causation in nature*. 
Be^es» even a gradual revelation might be given 
easily, which would be of demonstrative value— 
as by making prophecies of historical events, 
scientific discoveries, &c., so dear as to be un- 
mistakeable. But, as before shown, a demonstrative 
revelation has not been made, and there may well 
be good reasons why it should not. Now, if there 
are such reasons (c.g. our state of probation) » we 
can well sec that the gradual unfolding of a plan 
of revelation, from earliest dawn of history to the 
end of the world (* I speak as a fool ') is much 
preferable to a sudden manifestation sufficiently late 
in the world’s history to be historically attested 
for all subsequent time. For 

1st. Gradual evolution is in analogy with God’s 
other work. 

and. It docs not leave Him without witness at 
any time during the historical period. 

3rd. It gives ample scope for persevering research 
at all times — i. e. a moral test, and not merely 
an intellectual assent to some one (tx hypoihcsi) 
unequivocally attested event in history. 

The appearance of plan in revelation Is, in fact, 
certainly remarkable enough to arrest serious at- 
tention. 

* I sbonld soascwlicrc ihow how much letter a tr<a!i#e Bwi’er 
might haw writtea had he kaown about evolution at the gectefil Uw 
of naluce. 
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If revelation has been of a progressive character, 
then it follows that it must have been so, not only 
historically, but likewise intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually. For thus only could it be always 
adapted to the advancing conditions of the human 
race. This reflection destroys all those numerous 
objections against Scripture on account of the 
absurdity or immorality of its statements or pre- 
cepts, unless it can be shown that the modifications 
suggested by criticism as requisite to bring the 
statements or precepts into harmony with modern 
advancement would have been as well adapted 
to the requirements of the world at the date in 
question, as were the actual statements or precepts 
before us. 


Supposing Christianity true, it is certain that the 
revelation which it conveys has been predetermined 
at least since the dawn of the historical period. 
This is certain because the objective evidences of 
Christianity as a revelation have their origin in 
that dawn. And these objective evidences arc 
throughout [evidence] of a scheme, in which the 
end can be seen from the beginning. And the 
very methods whereby this scheme is itself revealed 
arc such (still supposing that it is a scheme) as 
present remarkable evidences of design. These 
methods arc, broadly sj>caking, miracles, prophecy 
and the results of the teaching, &c., upon mankind. 
Now one may show that no better methods could 
conceivably have been designed for the purpose of 
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latter-day evidence, combined with moral and 
religious teaching throughout. The mere fact ol 
it being so largely incorporated with secular hist<>ry 
renders the Christian religion uniejuc: so to speak, 
the world, throughout its entire historical ])cri<Hl, 
has been constituted the canvas on which this 
divine revelation has been painted— and palntcti so 
gradually that not until the process )uid been going 
on for a couple of thousand years was it [Jossiblc 
to perceive the subject thereof. 


Christiati Degmas. 

Whether or not Clirist was Himself divine would 
make no difference so far as tlic C(av>idcratinn 
Christianity as the highest phase of cvflution is 
concerned, or from the purely secular jscieiUiric] 
point of view. From the religious point of view, ra* 
that touching the relation of God io man, it would 
of course make a great dihcrcnco; but ll)c diher- 
cncc belongs to the same region of thought as that 
which applies to all the previouH moments of 
evolution. Thus the passage from the lujn-nuual 
to the moral appears, from tlic secular or scientiljc 
point of view, to be due, as lar as u c can ‘'Ce, to 
mechanical causes in natural selection or \Oiat m t. 
But, just as in the ease of the passage from the 
non-mental to the mental, fkc., this passage m.«y 
have been ultimahly due to divine volition, ^md 
must hare been so due on the theory ot 1 hcisni. 
Therefore, I say, it makes no clitTcrcncc from 
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a secular or scientific point of view whether or not 
Christ was Himself divine; since, in either case, the 
movement which He inaugurated was the proximate 
or phenomenal cause of the observable results. * 

Thus, even the question of the divinity of Christ 
ultimately resolves itself into the question of all 
questions — viz. is or is not mechanical causation 
*thc outward ind visible form of an inward and 
spiritual grace ' ? Is it phenomenal or ontological ; 
ultimate or derivative ? 

Similarly as regards the redemption. Whether 
or not Christ was really divine, in as far as a belief 
in His divinity has been a necessary cause of the 
moral and religious evolution which has resulted 
from His life on earth, it has equally and so far 
* saved His people from their sins'; that is, of course, 
it has saved them from their own sense of sin as 
an abiding curse. Whether or not He has cftectcd 
any corresponding change of an objective character 
in the ontological sphere, again depends on the 
‘ question of questions ’ just stated. 


Reasanablifiess of the Doctrines of the Incarnation 
ami the Trinity, 

Pure agnostics and those who search for God 
in Christianity should have nothing to do with 
metaphysical theology. That is a department of 
enquiry which, ex hypothesis is transcendental, and 
is only to be considered after Christianity has been 
accepted. The doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
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Trinity seemed to me most absurd in my ag^nostic 
days. But now, as a pure agnosUc, I see in thenj 
no rational difficulty at all. As to the Trinity, the 
plurality of persons is necessarily implied in the 
companion doctrine of the Incarnation. So that at 
best there is here but one difficulty, since, duality 
being postulated in the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, there is no further difficulty for pure agnos- 
ticism in the doctrine of plurality. Now at one 
time it seemed to me impossible that any {)roposi- 
tion, verbally intelligible as such, could be more 
violently absurd than that of the doctrine [of the 
Incarnation]. Now I see that tljis standpoint is 
wholly irrational, due only to the blindness of reason 
itself promoted by [purely] scientific habits of 
thought. * But it is opposed to common sense/ 
No'doubt, utterly so ; but so it to be if taie. 
Common sense is merely a [rough] register of 
common experience ; but the Incarnation, if it ever 
took place, whatever else it may liavc been, at all 
events cannot have been a common event. * But 
it is derogatory to God to become man.* How do 
you know? Besides, Christ was not an ordinary 
man. Both negative criticism and the historical 
cffiectS of His life prove this ; vvliile, if we 
a moment adopt the Christian point of view for 
the sake of argument, the whole ratson d rUi of 
mankind is bound up in Him. Lastly, there arc 
considerations per conirei^ rendering an incarnati^m 
antecedently probable b On antecedent grounds 
there must be mysteries uninteiligible to rca:>on as 
» See Gore’i Bamftm Litturu, ket, ii 
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to the nature of God, &c., supposing a revelation 
to be made at alL Therefore their occurrence in 
Christianity h no proper objection to Christianity. 
Why. again, stumble a priori over the doctrine of the 
Trinity — especially as man himself is a triune being, 
of body, mind (i.e. reason), and spirit (i.e. moral, 
aesthetic, religious faculties)? The unquestionable 
union of these no less unquestionably distinct orders 
of being in man is known immediately as a fact of 
experience, but is as unintelligible by any process 
of logic or reason as is the alleged triunity of God. 


Adant^ the Fall^ the Origin of EviL 

I’hcsc, all taken together as Christian dogmas, 
are undoubtedly hard hit by the scientific proof of 
evolution (but arc the only dogmas which can fairly 
be said to be so), and, as constituting the logical 
basis of the whole plan, they certainly do appear at 
first sight necessarily to involve in their destruction 
that of the entire superstructure. But the question 
is whether, after all, they have been destroyed for 
a pure agnostic. In other words, whether my prin- 
ciples arc not as applicable in turning the flank of 
inhdclity here as everywhere else. 

First, as regards Adam and Eve, observ’e, to 
begin with, that long before Darwin the story of 
man in Paradise was recognized by thoughtful 
theologians as allegorical. Indeed, read with un- 
jircjudiccd eyes, the first chapters of Genesis ought 
always to have been seen to be a poem as dis- 
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tinguished from a history : nor could it ever have 
been mistaken for a history, but for prcci>ncei\ ed 
ideas on the matter of inspiration. But to pure 
agnostics there should be no such preconceived 
ideas; so that nowadays no presumption should 
be raised against it as inspired, merely because it 
has been proved not to be a history— and tin's even 
though we cannot see of what it is allegorical. 
For, supposing it inspired, it has certainly done 
good service in the past and can do so likevvi.se in 
the present, by giving an allegorical, though not 
a literal, starting-point for the Divine Plan of 
Redemption. 


The evidence of Natural and 
Religion compared. 

It is often said that evolution of organic fortns 
gives as good evidence of design as would their 
special creation, inasmuch as all the facts of adaj)- 
tation, in which the evidence consists, arc lliere 
in either case. But here it is overlooked that the 
very question at issue is thus begged. Tlic qucMioii 
is, Are these fact.s of adaptation per se sidficiciU 
evidence of de.sign as their cause But if it be 
allowed, as it must be, that under hypothesis (jf 
evolution by natural causes the facts of adaptatiem 
belong to the same category as all tlic other fads 
of nature, no more special argument for design 
can be founded on these facts tlian on any other 3 
in nature. So that the facts of adaptation, like 
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all other facts, are only available as arguments for 
design when it is assumed that all natural causation 
is of a mental character : which assumption merely 
begs the question of design anywhere. Or, .in 
other words, on the supposition of their having 
been due to natural causes, the facts of adaptation 
are only then available as per se good evidence of 
design, when it has already been assumed that, qm 
due to natural causes, they are due to design. 

Natural religion resembles Revealed religion 
in this. Supposing both divine, both have been 
arranged so that, as far as reason can lead us, 
there is only enough evidence of design to arouse 
serious attention to the question of it In other 
words, as regards both, the attitude of pure reason 
ought to be that of pure agnosticism. (Observe 
that the inadequacy of teleology, or design in 
nature, to prove Theism has been expressly 
recognized by all the more intellectual Christians 
of all ages, although such recognition has become 
more general since Darwin. On this point I may 
refer to Pascal especially \ and many other authors.) 
This is another striking analogy between Nature 
and Revelation, supposing both to have emanated 
from the same author— i.c. quite as much so as 
identity of developmental method in both. 

Suppesif^ the hypothesis of design in both to he 
frtse, it follows that in both this hypothesis can be 
alike verified only by the organ of immediate intui- 
tion — i. c. that other mode of human apprehension 
which ii supplementary to the rational. Here 
* aos ff. 
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again we note the analogy. And if a man has this 
supplementary mode of apprehending the highest 
trutih (by hypothesis such), it will be his duty to 
exercise his spiritual eyesight in searching for God 
in nature as in revelation, when (still on our present 
hypothesis that ^ God is, and is the rewarder of 
them who seek Him diligently’) he will find that 
his subjective evidence of God in Nature and in 
Revelation will mutually corroborate one another — 
so yielding additional evidence to his reason. 

The teleology of Revelation supplements that 
of Nature, and so, to the spiritually minded man, 
they logically and mutually corroborate one 
another. 

Paley’s writings form an excellent illustration of 
the identity of the teleological argument from 
Nature and from Revelation ; though a very imper- 
fect illustration of the latter taken by itself, inasmucli 
as he treats only of the New Testament, and evcti 
of that very partially — ignoring all tliat went 
before Christ, and much of what luippcncd after 
the apostles. Yet Paley himself does not seem to 
have observed the similarity of the argument, as 
developed in his Natural Theology and hvidiuces 
of Ckrisiianiiy respectively. But no one has de- 
veloped the argument better in both cases. IJin 
great defect was in not perceiving that this teleo- 
logical argument, is not in either ctsc enough 
to convince, but only to arouse serious attention. 
Paley everywhere represents that such an apj>€al 
to reason ^onc ought to be sufheient. He fails 
to see that if it were, there could be no room fur 
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faith. In other words, he fails to recognize the 
spiritual organ in man, and its complementary 
object, grace in God, So far he fails to be a 
Christian. And, whether Theism and Christianity 
be true or false, it is certain that the teleological 
argument alone ought to result, not in conviction, 
but in agnosticism. 


The antecedent improbability against a miracle 
being wrought by a man without a moral object is 
apt to be confused with that of its being done by 
God with an adequate moral object. The former 
is immeasurably great ; the latter is only equal to 
tliat of the tiicory of Theism — i. e. niL 


Christian Demonology 

It will be said, * However you may seek to explain 
away a priori objections to miracles on a priori 
grounds, there remains the fact that Christ accepted 
the current superstition in regard to diabolic pos- 
session. Now the devils damn the doctrine. For 
you must choose the horn of your dilemma, cither 

* [Romsu^cs’ line of argument in this note seems to me impossible 
to maintain. The emphasis which Jesus Christ lays on diabolic 
aijency is so great that, if it is not a reality, He must U regarded 
either as seriously misle<i alxjut realities wMch concern the spiritual 
life, or else as seriously misleading oihcn. And in neither case could 
He l)e even the perfect I rophet. 1 think I am justified in explaining 
my disagreement with Romanes* argamenl at this point particularly, 
-Kd.] 
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the current theory was true or it was not. If you 
say true, you must allow that the same theory is 
true for all similar stages of culture, [but n(»t for 
the later stages,] and therefore that the most suc- 
cessful exorcist is Science, albeit Science vwuks 
not by faith in the theory, but by rejection of it. 
Observe, the diseases arc so well described by tlu! 
record, that there is no possibility of mistaking 
them. Hence you must snp[)osc that they were 
due to devils in A.D. 30, and to nervous disorders 
inA.D. 1894. On the other hand, if \'ou cho(»sc tlie 
other horn, you must accept either the hype 'tliois 
of the ignorance or that of the mendacity ot Christ. 

The answer is, that either hypothesis may he 
accepted by Christianity. For the sake oi ai 'punejU 
we may exclude the question whether tin- accepi.mce 
of the devil theory’ by Christ was reall}’ historical, or 
merely’’ attributed to Him by His biographers after 
His death. If Ciirist knew that the facts were not 
due to devils, He may talso have kivown it was br .t 
to fall in with current theory, rather than to puz/lc 
the people with a lecture on pathology. It He did 
not know, why should He, if He had previously 
‘emptied Himself ‘ of omniscience ? In either case, 
if He had denied the current theory, He would have 
been giving evidence of scientific know]t.d;;c or 
scientific intuition beyond the cmiurc lbs tnne, 
and this, as in countless other cases, was not in 
accordance with His method, wliiclp whether we 
suppose it divine or human, has ru>wherc pr 
His divine mission by foreknowledge 01 natural 


science. 
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The particular question of Christ and demon- 
ology is but part of a much larger one. 


Darwitis Difficulty \ 

The answer to Darwin's objection about so small 
a proportion of mankind having ever heard of 
Christ, is manifold : — 

1. Supposing Christianity true, it is the highest 
and final revelation ; i. e. the scheme of revelation 
has been developmental. Therefore, it follows 
from the very method that the larger proportion of 
mankind should never hear of Christ, i, e. all who 
live before His advent. 

a. But these were not left ^without witness.* 
They all had their religion and their moral sense, 
each at its appropriate stage of development. 
Therefore ‘ the times of ignorance God winked at * 
(Acts xvii. 30). 

3. Moreover these men were not devoid of benefit 
from Christ, because it is represented that He died 
for all men — i. c. but for Him [i, c. apart from the 
knowledge of what was to come] God would not 
have * winked at the times of ignorance.' The effi- 
cacy of atonement is represented as transcendental, 
and not dependent on the accident of hearing about 
the A toner. 

• [There it nothing In BarwinV wriiingt which seemt to me to 
Justify Roronncf in attributing this difficulty to him specially, JUut 
he knew Darwin so intimately and reverenced him to profoundly that 
he U likely to have been in error on the subject.— Eu.J 
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4. It is remarkable that of all men Darwin shoulj 
have been worsted by this fallacious argument. 
For it has received its death-blow from the theory 
of evolution: i. e. if it be true that evolution has 
been the method of natural causation, and if it be 
true that the method of natural causation is due to 
a Divinity, then it follows that the lateness of 
Christ’s appearance on earth must have been 
designed. For it is certain that He could nut 
have appeared at any earlier date *ut having 
violated the method of evolution. ' reforc, on 
the theory of Theism, He oug/it to 1 a[>j>carcil 
when He did — i.e. at the earliest pos c moment 
in history. 

So as to the suitability of the mom< of Christ’s 
appearance in other respects. Even secular his- 
torians arc agreed as to the suitability of the 
combinations, and deduce the success of His system 
of morals and religion from this fact* So with 
students of comparative religions. 
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Concluding Note by the Editor:— 

The intellectual attitude towards Christianity 
expressed in these notes jnay be described as — 
(i) ‘ pure agnosticism’ in the region of the scientific 
‘ reason,’ coupled with (2) a vivid recognition of the 
spiritual necessity of faith and of the legitimacy 
and value of its intuitions ; (3) a perception of the 
positive strength of the historical and spiritual 
evidences of Cliristianity. 

George Romanes came to recognize, as in these 
written notes so also in conversation, that it was 
‘ reasonable to be a Christian believer ’ before the 
activity or habit of faith had been recovered. His 
life was cut short very soon after this point was 
reached ; but it will surprise no one to learn that 
the writer of these ‘ Thoughts ’ returned before his 
death to that full, deliberate communion with 
the Church of Jesus Christ which he had for so 
many years been conscientiously compelled to 
forego. In his case the ‘pure in heart’ was after 
a long period of darkness allowed, in a measure 
before his death, to ‘ sec God.’ 

Fccistl tws ad /c, Dontine ; et inquietum est cor 
ttostrum donee reqniescat in U. 

C. G. 
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